





THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 


Articles and Reviews by CAPTAIN KOURNAKOFF, CONSTANCIA de la MORA, 
CORLISS LAMONT, ERSKINE CALDWELL, JOHANNES STEEL, FRANZ WEISKOPF 


The Soviet Book You Have Been 
Looking For May Bein This List— 


Art Albums 
SOVIET PAINTING 


Reproductions, in full colors, of 32 

paintings by Soviet masters. 12 page 
introductory text in English. Beautifully 
bound. Plates are mounted and suitable 
for framing. Size 11” x 144%4”. Formerly 
$5.00, now only $3.00 postpaid. 


RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM 


Twenty masterpieces of 18th and 19th 

century Russian painting reproduced 
in full colors, each handsomely mounted 
ready for framing. Beautifully bound. 8 
pages of explanatory text in English. 
Size 11” x 144%”. Formerly $5.00, now 
only $3.00 postpaid. 


TRETYAKOV ART GALLERY 


World’s richest collection of Russian 

paintings from the 11th century to the 
present. Album contains 24 full-color re- 
productions, together with 16-page intro- 
duction in English. Plates mounted and 
suitable for framing. Size 11” x 1414”. 
Formerly $5.00, now only $3.00 postpaid. 


PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM 


4 Masterpieces of paintings, sculpture, 
glyptic art, etc., 20 reproductions in 
full color, mounted, suitable for framing. 
26 pages introductory section, in English. 
Album is beautifully bound. Size 11” x 
14,". Formerly $5.00, now only $3.00 
postpaid. 


Photo Albums 
SOVIET AVIATION 


Soviet aviators, planes, equipment are 

presented in beautiful photographs, 
covering remarkable Soviet flights, such as 
the rescue of the Cheluskin, flights to the 
U.S., North Pole Expedition, etc. Size 
1514” x 10144”. Cloth bound. Special price, 
postpaid $.75. 


PAGEANT OF YOUTH 


Covers every branch of sport and 

youth activity in the Soviet Union. 
Masters of tennis, track and field, swim- 
ming, boxing, football, parachute jumping, 
etc., demonstrate their achievements. 
Beautifully bound. Special price, post- 
paid $.40. 








Special Bargains 
HISTORY OF THE USSR 


By Prof. A. WV. Shestakov. The his- 

tory that has been awarded a Soviet 
prize. First edition was 5,000,000 copies. 
Only translation in English. Cloth bound 
only 60c, postpaid. 


LAND OF THE SOVIETS 
HANDBOOK OF THE USSR 


By Nicholas Mikhailov. Provides 

all the answers to questions about the 
Soviet Union in terse, handbook style. 
Full cloth binding, 357 pages. Many illus- 
trations, maps, charts. Formerly $2.50, 
now only $1.00, postpaid. 


LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE 


By Ivan Papanin. The intensely dra- 

matic diary by the great leader 
of the famous ice-floe North Pole Expedi- 
tion. 300 pages, illustrated, cloth bound. 
Only $1.00, postpard. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


1 Complete, authorized text of one 

of the great, historic documents of 
our time. Cloth bound, with silk ribbon 
marker, only 10c, postpaid. 


SOVIET ART POSTCARDS 


1 Packet of 48 full color postcards 

reproducing masterpieces of Soviet 
painting and packet of 24 two-tone gravure 
postcards reproducing masterpieces of 
Soviet sculpture. A_ beautiful souvenir 
for your own library, a perfect gift for a 
friend. The two for only $1.00, postpaid. 


ELEMENTARY .RUSSIAN 
TEXTBOOK 


1 This is the latest revised edition 

of the standard text by A. I. 
Smirnitsky and P. P. Sveshnikov, used in 
the Soviet Union in teaching Russian to 
English-speaking workers. 370 pages, 
cloth bound. Only $1.25, postpaid. 


THREE SOVIET CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


1 Here are three of the famous 

Soviet children’s books in English 
translations, printed in the USSR and with 
the original illustrations. Barto’s “By Your 
Side” and ‘“Toytime,” and Marshak’s 
“Fire.” All three for only 50c, postpaid. 








Pamphlet Library 


1 There is nothing to compare with 

this PAMPHLET LIBRARY ON 
THE SOVIET UNION, published in the 
USSR. Each of these forty booklets covers 
a different phase of Soviet life and is writ- 
ten by an authority on the subject. Uni- 
form size and binding. Fitted into an 
attractive box for display on your book 
shelves. Each has from 25 to 44 pages, 
illustrated, and bound in durable paper 
covers. Forty booklets, postpaid, only 60c 
per set. $1.00 for two sets. 


Noted Recent Books 


RUSSIANS DON’T SURREN- 


DER 
1 By Alexander Poliakov. Red Star’s 


front line correspondent gives the 
first eyewitness account of the Red Army 
in action. With 50 remarkable illustra- 
tions. $2.50. 


THE QUIET DON 


1 By Mikhail Sholokhov. Complete, 

one volume edition, containing 
“Quiet Flows the Don” and “The Don 
Flows Home to the Sea.” Greatest work 
of Soviet fiction and one of the master- 
pieces of our time. Awarded Stalin liter- 
ary prize. Over 1300 pages, $3.50. 


SEEDS OF TOMORROW 


1 By Mikhail Sholokhov. Powerful 
story of collectivization. New 


Alblabook edition. $2.00. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION 
OF RUSSIA 


1 8 In this great historical work, hailed 

by the American press, the noted 
Soviet historian Tarlé gives the vivid story 
of the people’s war that defeated Napoleon. 
It deals with remarkable analogies with 
Hitler’s invasion. Postpaid $3.50. 


HOW MAN BECAME A GIANT 


1 By M. Ilin and M. Segal. With 

many illustrations. The latest book 
by the famous Soviet children’s writer, M. 
Ilin and his collaborator. A story history 
of how man, aided by science, made him- 
self a giant. $2.00 postpaid. 
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For American- 
Soviet 


Friendship 


| gree mayest was the response 
of the American people to the 
June 22 anniversary. 


They paid tribute to the courage, 
discipline and devotion of the Soviet 
people. They revealed full under- 
standing of the tremendous services 
of the Soviet people in halting the 
Nazi march to world conquest. They 
showed full consciousness of the 
tasks and responsibilities of our own 
people, in giving full aid to our So- 
viet ally, especially in the vital next 
step of opening the second Euro- 
pean front. 


How this understanding must 
have infuriated and frightened the 
enemies of democracy! 


Now is the time to turn that un- 
derstanding into full neighborly 
friendship; to bring into it a con- 
tent of such close knowledge, friend- 
ly warmth and confidence that never 
again will the enemies of democracy 
be able to injure that friendship by 
sowing anti-Soviet suspicion and 
slander. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


That is our task—the task of all 
of us. To do this job as well as it 
must be done, we must extend our 
circulation. The quickest way is for 
each reader to become our represen- 
tative. Where you live there are 
neighbors whom you can interest. 
Where you work there are shop- 
mates. Where you will spend your 
vacation you will meet new friends 
whom you can interest in subscrib- 
ing. 

We are asking you, our readers, 
each to undertake to get four new 
subscribers. Success in this task will 
be a mighty aid in establishing 
American-Soviet friendship on un- 
shakable foundations of understand- 
ing and confidence. It will be a 
mighty blow against the lurking pro- 
moters of mistrust and disunity. 


There is a multiple subscription 
coupon on the back cover with one 
of the most extraordinary subscrip- 
tion offers we have ever made, an 
offer that will make your subscrip- 
tion getting task easy. Start using it 
today. 


Previn Sra 


Editor. 











MARSHAL SEMYON TIMOSHENKO 


Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the Southwestern Front, Vice Commissar of 
Defense, and Member of the State Defense Council of the USSR. 
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Act Swiftly—T he Time for the Second Front 


Is Now! 


ITH boundless admiration and gratitude the free- 

dom-loving peoples of the world greeted the great 
Soviet nation on June 22nd. No year in man’s history has 
known more horror and bloodshed than the one just past. 
Nor has any year seen anything to match the massive hero- 
ism with which the Soviet people have held the bastions 
of democracy, of civilization itself. We cannot forget that 
everything we have today we owe to them. Our homes, 
our country, our lives would no longer be our own had 
not the Soviet people held so firm and fought so glori- 
ously. They have laid down their lives by millions for the 
people of the world. We owe them our complete confi- 
dence, our deepest friendship, our enduring love. We owe 
them our tanks and planes and guns—all we can make and 
ship as fast as possible. But, above all, we owe them our 
fighting men—men to fight beside them, to strike at Hit- 
ler’s rear and demolish forever this scourge of mankind. 

We can pay our debt by seeing to it that the historic 
decisions reached in the Molotov-Churchill-Roosevelt ne- 
gotiations on the second front are completely implemented 
and speedily carried out. We must back them to the hilt, in- 
tensify the public support for the opening of the second 
front, do everything in our power to hasten it. The ap- 
peaser and traitor forces have rushed up new reserves to 
fight the opening of a second front. Our duty is clear. The 
bitter news of the fall of Tobruk is an added reason for 
quick action. The only guarantee against further defeats 
on the periphery is a smashing blow at the heart of the Axis 
on the central field of battle where its greatest forces are 
concentrated. The great Red Army, granite firm, stands 
athwart Hitler’s path from the Arctic to the Black Sea, 
giving us our chance for victory. 

At this moment world attention is centered on Sevas- 
topol where, outnumbered five to one, the Soviet defend- 
ers are fighing to the last drop of blood rather than sur- 
render. Wave after wave of troops are being thrown with 
savage fury against that tiny part of this earth, fraught 
with such giant meanings. Hitler is not counting his losses. 
But he would have to count them if Europe were invaded 
now. If that happened Hitler could not continue the drive 
against Sevastopol. He would have to withdraw some of 
his troops from Kharkov, Smolensk, Leningrad. Soviet 
offensives started in those regions would then have just 
the final impetus they need to hurl the Germans out of all 
the strong points they still hold, to drive them back along 
the whole front. All over Europe the enslaved people 
would rise in support of the Allies’ invading army. Hitler 
could be crushed in a giant pincer converging from east 
and west, while new armies to oppose him would rise with- 
in his own armies, beneath his feet, everywhere, to hasten 
his destruction. 


Let President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, hear 
the voices of the American people: We shall support you 
to the last atom of our strength, to the last drop of our 
blood in making your great decision to strike now. This 
is Our supreme moment to act to move history forward— 
to open the way to the century of the Common Man! 


The Soviet People Greet the New Pacts 


LL over the Soviet land overwhelming enthusiasm 
greeted the announcement of the new pacts with 
Great Britain and the United States that resulted from 
Foreign Commissar Molotov’s visit to London and Wash- 
ington. Great mass meetings assembled in the factories, 
in public parks and streets, in the towns and farming dis- 
tricts, to hail this great step forward in the coalition against 
Hitler, to express the gratitude of the Soviet people for 
these new signs of support from their allies, and their warm 
friendship for the people of America and Great Britain. 
Red Army men in the front lines were filled with new con- 
fidence in the certainty of victory this year, speeded by the 
promise of a second front. German soldiers, hearing the 
news broadcast in their own language from the Soviet lines, 
quailed at the thought of the new forces soon to be hurled 
against them. Little bands of guerrilla fighters met secret- 
ly, passing the word from mouth to mouth, drawing new 
strength for greater deeds of valor. And new hopes of 
speedy liberation stirred the sad hearts of all those en- 
trapped in the German occupied areas. 

Swiftly deputies from all sixteen Soviet Republics hur- 
ried to their capital from every corner of the USSR for a 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet to hear the report of their 
Foreign Commissar. They came from the Ukraine and 
White Russia, from Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, from 
Uzbekistan and other Central Asian Republics, from the 
republics of the Caucasus, from the Urals and the Far East. 
Many came direct from the front. They debated the trea- 
ties briefly and to the point. They urged their swift exe- 
cution by all the powers concerned as the guarantee of 
victory over Hitler this year. They reported to each other 
what was being done in their districts to speed production 
for the front. They unanimously approved the foreign 
policy of their government and the closer rapprochement 
achieved with the United States and Great Britain and 
ratified the treaty with Great Britain. Then they hur- 
ried back to their posts to forge new weapons for victory. 


The Baltic Deputies Have Their Say 
EPUTY JUSTAS PALECKIS, Chairman of the 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian 
SSR, hailed the new agreements in the name of the Lithu- 
anian people and expressed confidence that Lithuania would 
soon resume its place among the family of Soviet Repub- 
lics. Paleckis declared: 


As part of the fraternal family of peoples of the Soviet 
Union, the Lithuanian people acquired real independence 
through their own Soviet Republic, and were afforded great 
opportunities to develop their national culture. They be- 
came: the true masters of their land, their riches and the 
fruits of their labor. Not a single year in the history of 
Lithuania can register achievements in improving the con- 
ditions of the working people equal to those of less than 
a year of Soviet power. 

The German fascists have deprived the Lithuanian peo- 
ple of everything they had attained under Soviet power. .. . 
Lithuanians will spare no efforts to hasten the complete 
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destruction of the enemy and... carry out Stalin’s order so 
as to clear Soviet soil of the German invaders in 1942 and 
hoist the Red Banner of Soviet Lithuania in ancient Vilnius. 


Latvian and Estonian deputies made similar speeches. 

With what surprise these representatives of three Bal- 
tic Soviet Republics, which entered the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as the result of plebiscites, would have 
read the reports and editorials in the American press to the 
effect that Molotov had bartered them away in his recent 
negotiations. These speeches are a sufficiently clear answer 
to those who, even as the official ties of our country with 
the USSR grew stronger, intensified their efforts to throw 
suspicion on our ally, with all kinds of nonsense about 
secret agreements on the post-war status of the Baltic 
states. Perhaps these people did not notice that non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs was one of the points mutually 
agreed upon in the pacts made by England and the United 
States with the Soviet Union. And both Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Molotov have made it very clear that there were no 
secret agreements. 

The status of the Baltic states has already been decided 
upon by their own people, and they have been legally in- 
ducted into the USSR by the Supreme Congress of Soviets. 
Their status, once their soil has been cleared of the invader, 
is an internal affair of the USSR, of which they are a part. 


Molotov’s Report to the Supreme Soviet 


N the fierce flames of war the three great democracies, 
England, the United States and the Soviet Union, have 
now at last been welded into a historically inevitable coali- 
tion, long overdue. The meaning of this event was clearly 
set forth by Molotov in his report to the Supreme Congress 
of Soviets on the results of his London and Washington 
trips. Since the text reaches us too late for full publica- 
tion, we are summarizing it in our editorial columns. 
Molotov gave prime importance to the substantial con- 
solidation of friendly relations between the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain and the United States signified by the 
results of the negotiations. He declared that the treaty with 
England and the new agreement with the United States 
should hasten the defeat of Hitlerite Germany and her 
associates in aggression in Europe and serve as a base for 
the further developments of friendly relations with these 
two countries and for post-war collaboration. 


The Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
EVIEWING tthe steps leading up to these historic 


events, Molotov recalled Churchill’s strong declara- 
tion on the very day Hitler attacked, that Great Britain 
would assist the Soviet Union in the common task of defeat- 
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Roosevelt and Molotov 
during the historic nego- 
tiations in Washington. 


ing Hitlerite Germany. Subsequent negotiations with Sir 
Stafford Cripps, with Stalin’s active participation, led to 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet agreement of July 12, 
1941, in which the two governments undertook to accord 
one another aid of all kinds in the war against Hitler and 
to make no separate peace. Said Molotov: 


This agreement frustrated Hitler’s plans of dividing his 
adversaries and Hitler’s hopes of combating each one of 
them separately. July 12 of last year marked the turning 
point in the development of Anglo-Soviet relations. On 
that day the foundation of friendship and fighting collabo- 
ration was laid between our countries in the struggle 
against their common sworn enemy and in the interests of 
the great future of our nations. 

The next step was the tri-power conference in Moscow 
in which Lord Beaverbrook represented Great Britain and 
Harry Hopkins the United States. As a result of this con- 
ference tanks, aircraft and other armaments, as well as 
deficit materials such as aluminum, nickel, rubber, etc., 
began to arrive in the USSR. Molotov revealed that in 
spite of considerable losses due to German attacks on valu- 
able cargoes bound for Murmansk and Archangel, de- 
liveries had been increasing in the past few months and 
constitute an essential addition to the Red Army’s supplies 
from the USSR’s own great resources. He pointed out 
that measures were still necessary to increase and improve 
such deliveries. 

The fruitful negotiations conducted in Moscow last De- 
cember with Anthony Eden, British Foreign Minister, by 
Stalin and Molotov were followed in April by an invita- 
tion from the British Government to the Soviet Govern- 
ment to send Molotov to England to discuss a treaty. An 
invitation to visit this country was extended simultaneously 
by President Roosevelt. 

Molotov characterized as ‘long and friendly” the result- 
ing conversations. 

Describing the first part of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty (see 
pp. 27-28 for full text) Molotov said that in effect it trans- 
forms the July 12 agreement into a formal treaty. It 
lends greater precision to last year’s agreement in that it 
provides for mutual assistance and support not only against 
Germany but also against “‘all those states which are asso- 
ciated with her in acts of aggression in Europe.” 

The significance of Part II of the treaty, Molotov de- 
clared, is that: 


. it lays down for the first time the basic principles for 
friendly collaboration between the USSR and Great Britain 
after the war. It also provides for the collaboration of 
both countries with other United Nations in the peace set- 
tlement and in the post-war period, this collaboration being 
conceived on the lines of the basic principles of the well- 
known Atlantic Charter, to which the USSR in its time 
adhered. There can be no doubt that an agreement of this 
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kind will be of great significance to the entire future de- 
velopment of Europe. 


Both countries agreed to work together after the reestab- 
lishment of peace “for the organization of security and 
economic prosperity in Europe.” The treaty states that 
both countries will take into account the interests of the 
United Nations in this object and will act in accordance 
with the two principles of not seeking territorial aggran- 
dizement for themselves and of non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states. 


The mutual undertaking to give full military and other 
support in the event either country in the post-war period 
should again be attacked by Germany or any other ag- 
gressor will make an important contribution to post-war 
stability, as will the length of the period of its operation— 
twenty years, with the possibility of prolongation. 

Molotov stated categorically that there were no secret 
agreements with either Britain or America. 


Understanding on the Second Front 


N the vital question of the second front Molotov re- 
ported : 


Serious attention was naturally paid in our negotiations 
both in London and in Washington to the problems of a sec- 
ond front in Europe. The results of these negotiations are 
dealt with in similar words both in the Anglo-Soviet and in 
the American-Soviet communiques. Both communiques de- 
clare that in the negotiations “complete understanding was 
reached with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a sec- 
ond front in Europe in 1942.” 


This statement is of great importance to the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, since the creation of a second front in 
Europe will create insuperable difficulties for Hitler’s ar- 
mies on our front. Let us hope that our common enemy 
will soon experience to his cost the results of the ever- 
growing military collaboration of the three great powers. 
Molotov declared that positive results were achieved in 

providing for the increase and speeding up of munitions 
deliveries from both Great Britain and the USA in the 
second half of this year. In the new program the United 
States, which last November accorded the Soviet Union a 
billion dollar loan for munition deliveries to the USSR, 


now fixes their total value at $3,000,000,000. 


The Agreement with the United States 


OLOTOV stressed the supreme importance of the 

agreement with the United States, following the 
lines of that with Great Britain. He explained that the 
agreement was of a preliminary nature, merely laying the 
principles of a future agreement between the two coun- 
tries on the question of mutual war aid. He ana- 
lyzed its main significance as being not only its recognition 
of the fighting collaboration established between the Uni- 
ted States and the USSR, but also its provision for post- 
war coordinated action for the improvement of interna- 
tional relationships and the achievement of a stable peace. 
He stated that mutual understanding and an identity of 
views had been reached in both London and Washington 
on all fundamental problems discussed as well as on the 
basic problems of post-war relationships. 

In conclusion, Molotov declared: 

The treaty with Great Britain as well as the results of 
the negotiations in London and in Washington, strengthen 
our confidence, the confidence of the Red Army and the en- 
tire Soviet people, that the united forces of the adversaries 


of Hitler’s army are growing ever stronger and more con- 
solidated. ... 


Under the great banner of Lenin and Stalin we will bring 
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this struggle to a victorious conclusion, to the triumph of the 
cause of our country and all freedom loving nations. 


Declare War on Finland 


ULL aid to Russia is a vital part of our war effort 

and is written into our lend-lease agreement with her. 
Such aid reaches our Soviet Ally chiefly through the ports 
of Murmansk and Archangel. From there it is carried to 
the war fronts by the Murmansk railroad and the White 
Sea-Baltic canal. 

Attacks on American convoys sailing to Murmansk are 
made from Finnish bases. Attempts to destroy the railroad 
and canal on which our American supplies are borne are 
made by Finnish and German troops operating from Fin- 
land. Thus the Finnish government is, today, and has 
been, opposing with arms the major American effort against 
its Axis enemies in Europe. 

Such acts are acts of war. It ill serves American inter- 
ests to ignore them. On the following page we print a 
statement by Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the American 
Council on Soviet Relations, urging a declaration of war 
on Finland. 

Are there any valid reasons for any hesitation on our part 
to take this step? No. The reasons given do not bear 
analysis. They are based on hopes of the present Finnish 
government making a separate peace with the Soviet 
Union. The British government, closer to the scene, gave 
up such hopes some time ago and declared war on Finland. 
In the very week that such hopes were being circulated 
here news came of Hitler’s visit to Mannerheim, among 
other purposes to confer Nazi honors upon him. 

Hopes of the present Finnish government leaving the 
Axis lineup are based on lingering illusions of ‘Finnish 
Democracy.” The Mannerheim regime destroyed Finnish 
democracy in 1918 with the aid of German bayonets. Part 
of the deal was the erection of a branch Hohenzollern dy- 
nasty in Finland. The victory of the Allies ended that 
deal but Mannerheim, for his services to the intervention 
armies in Russia, was permitted to run Finland as he 
pleased. ‘This has meant continuous rule by the Schutz- 
bund, earliest of shirt-armies, precurser of Mussolini’s 
blackshirts and Hitler’s brownshirts. 

Clearly the Mannerheim regime, itself a fascist setup, 
feels its fortunes to be indissolubly bound up with the Axis. 
It is not from that quarter that a separate peace is to be 
looked for. The best prospects lie from an aroused Fin- 
nish people. By declaring war on their government, there- 
by destroying any illusions they may have that they can 
count on special dispensations from America, we can hope 
to force the Finnish people into action. 

Very significantly, in this country it is Finnish-Americans 
who have taken the lead in calling for a declaration of 
war on Finland. These are the Finnish democrats, or their 
descendants, who know Mannerheim for what he is, the 
man who butchered Finnish democracy. They remember 
fathers, brothers, neighbors and friends victims of the Man- 
nerheim massacres. 

Among others, fourteen leading Finnish-American trade 
unionists sent a statement to President Roosevelt on June 
17 calling for a declaration of war on Finland. 

Acknowledging the importance of the issue, the Ameri- 
can Council on Soviet Relations has set, as one of its major 
immediate tasks, a campaign for a declaration of war on 
Finland. Our readers can help by writing to the President 
and to their congressmen, endorsing such a move. 





HE American people have been 

quick and enthusiastic in their re- 
sponse to the historic visit of Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Molotov to the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
agreement on the opening of a second 
front against Hitler especially has 
evoked widespread support and inten- 
sified efforts for the full mobilization 
of the American people to hasten its 
fulfillment. One significant expression 
of this support was the “Second Front 
Dinner” held in New York’s Town 
Hall Club on June 16 by the American 
Council on Soviet Relations. 

Called on short notice, the meeting 
was able to assemble a notable group 
of military writers, commentators, and 
representatives of labor, education and 
the arts to discuss this all-important 
problem. There was complete agree- 
ment that the time to implement the 
Koosevelt-Molotov agreement is now, 
at once. 


At the opening of the meeting the 
guests acclaimed Dmitri Zaikin, Soviet- 
Vice Consul, who attended the meet- 
ing as the official representative of the 
Soviet Government. And wild ap- 
plause greeted the introduction of two 
members of the Soviet merchant ma- 
rine, Alexy Doloychikov and a woman 
sailor, Zinaida Mathiosova. 


Corliss Lamont, chairman of the 
Council, opened the meeting with a 
statement on the work in the field of 
American-Soviet understanding that 
has been carried on by the ACSR in 
the four years of its existence. He said 
in part: 


The Soviet people are laying down 
their lives in order that humanity may 
be free. War brings out a unity and 
understanding among men and _ nations 
that peace seems unable to achieve, and 
thus it is that America has come to 
understand the Soviet Union better dur- 
ing the past year than during the entire 
twenty-four years previous. There is 
going on in every class of society a re- 
evaluation of the Soviet people. This 
starts with the military situation and its 
obvious implications. 

The American Council on Soviet Re- 
lations has the object of educating as 
many people as possible regarding such 
re-evaluation. We are the only perma- 
nently organized group in the U. S. with 
a public relations policy of getting the 


The Road to Victory 






Is the Second Front 


A report by Jessica Smith on the “Second Front Din- 
ner” held by the American Council on Soviet Relations 


facts to the people and working for closer 
American cooperation. 


Mr. Lamont went on to say that the 
first plank in the immediate program 
of the Council is to press for the open- 
ing of a second front in 1942, now 
agreed on as a matter of official policy 
by the United States, England and the 
USSR. 


A Call for War on Fascist Finland 


Mr. Lamont said the next immediate 
concern of the Council was for a dec- 
laration of war against Finland. He 
declared: 


America has declared war against 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. Fin- 
land is much more dangerous to the 
cause of America and Russia than the 
Balkan countries. The Finnish Ambassa- 
dor has a listening post in America. The 
Finnish Government is our enemy. We 
urge that the U.S. Government take the 
logical step in declaring war on Finland. 
The Finnish people have a great respect 
for the American people. A declaration 
of war on our part might so affect the 
Finnish population that they would throw 
out their Fascist government and make 
a separate peace with the Soviet Union. 
It would mean a defeat against Hitler. 


Mr. Lamont then called for a decla- 
ration of war “against all those who 
would hinder and sabotage American 
and Soviet collaboration.” Referring to 
published exposés of the purge of lib- 
erals in Washington, Mr. Lamont 
said: 


A person was asked this question, ac- 
cording to the exposé: “Didn’t Joseph 
Barnes show great happiness when the 
Russians stopped the Germans from tak- 
ing Moscow?” It is incredible, but this 
was asked. It is as if a Russian worker 
was put on the grill because he showed 
gladness when England bombed Cologne, 
or when Americans sank Nazi subma- 
rines. This sort of hindrance to a united 
war effort must stop. 

The Roosevelt-Molotov agreement 
must be implemented with understanding 
if eventually America is to take her 
stand with Great Britain, Russia and 
China and the other United Nations to 
restore peace permanently to the world. 


In conclusion, he made a strong plea 
for continued cooperation between these 
two great nations: 

The two countries must work together 


to win the war and the peace. The 
Molotoy visit will bring further action 





and understanding on the part of the 
American people and the American gov- 
ernment. There are political differences 
but we must take our stand in a system 
of collective security. There are many 
similarities between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Both have vast 
territories filled with natural resources. 
Both are melting pots of different na- 
tions and nationalities. They have agreed 
with us on the great ethical aims that 
are close to the hearts of the American 
people. The American people and the 
Soviet people must merge together with 
the democratic governments to build a 
better world. 


Speech of Max Werner 


Mr. Max Werner, noted military 
analyst, made a valuable contribution 
by his clear presentation of the strategy 
of the second front. A summary of his 
speech follows: 


The second front is not the slogan of 
irresponsible radicals. It is more even 
than a demand of the people. It is the 
official strategy of the United Nations. 

The decisive fact in the course of the 
war is the wearing down of the German 
Army on the Russian front. This is the 
greatest asset in the strategy of the 
United Nations. This partial but impor- 
tant exhaustion of the German Army 
facilitates the establishment of the second 
front. 

The second front is the decisive meth- 
od of the war of coalition. It is the key 
to the victory of the United Nations: 
it is the key to obtaining that victory 
soon, and at a minimum cost. For Hitler 
Germany is not able to withstand a war 
on two fronts. 

The war of coalition requires coordi- 
nated efforts, common action, strategic 
planning. An Anglo-American land front 
against Hitler Germany must totally 
change the strategic situation in Europe. 
The German Army will be unable to 
sustain the offensive in the East; the 
offensive will pass to the Red Army. 
Germany will be crushed in a continental 
pincers movement; disruption of the Ger- 
man communication lines between East 
and West will be the consequence. An 
uprising of the oppressed nations in 
Europe can be counted on to follow. All 
this assures a powerful Allied offensive 
in the West, too. 

Other important consequences of the 
second front in the West is that it would 
free the Soviet Union for other move- 
ment. The second front in Europe would 
give her freedom of diplomatic and mili- 
tary action in the Far East and prepare 
Russian-American collaboration in the 
North Pacific. 

The chief immediate task of the United 
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Nations in the military field is the com- 
bining of efforts and of operations of the 
sea power, air power and land power 
for the offensive that will achieve the 
victory on land. For the European front, 
which must be a combination of two 
fronts, is the decisive theater of war. 
The strategy of the second front calls for 
the offensive use of the sea power and 
air power for the invasion; for the fuller 
use of the sea routes, assault on the 
coast lines, air mastery over the coast 
and invasion zone. 

Only relatively limited Anglo-Ameri- 
can forces, far less in proportion than 
1918, are sufficient for the victory in the 
West. 

The situation for the second front in 
the West must be calculated dynamically. 
By the second half of the summer the 
German Army will have suffered tre- 
mendous losses on the Russian front and 
the occupied countries in the West and 
the South will have been denuded of 
German occupation troops to reinforce 
their eastern front. 

The second front must not, of course, 
be improvised but carefully prepared and 
well organized. This preparation must 
be accelerated. All the measures re- 
quired by the second front must have 
strategic priority. They should be item 
A-1-A on the list of the United Nations. 

I am not an optimist, only a realist, 
when I say that victory is in sight. The 
road to victory is the second front. 


Speech of Johannes Steel 


Mr. Steel, the popular radio com- 
mentator, began by remarking that the 
only prediction that he would care to 
make at this time is “We are going to 
win the war.” He concentrated on the 
question of the “political second front;” 
and said in part: 


The military second front we are go- 
ing to get, but are we going to get the 
political second front? I mean the politi- 
cal second front which will make certain 
that we are not only going to win the 
war but are going to win the peace and 
keep it won. 

What are the requirements for the 
establishment of a second political front? 
They are the complete liquidation and 
elimination of that suspicion which has 
for so long existed between the world at 
large on one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other hand. 

The recent trip of Mr. Molotov has 
helped much to clear the air and it is to 
the everlasting credit not only of the 
Soviet Government but also Churchill 
and Roosevelt that they brought about 
this visit and succeeded in turning it 
into a constructive achievement. After 
all, until very recently, there was still the 
idea in Britain and in this country, “Let 
them fight it out among themselves and 
we shall sit on the side lines and then 
liquidate the mess after it is all over.” 
The liquidation of that point of view is 
what I mean by the establishment of a 
second political front. A political front 
which is based upon the realization that 
the three great powers, America, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union cannot do 
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without one another. Why should we 
not, on the basis of our common interests, 
establish a second political front which 
not only will lead to victory but also to 
post-war political collaboration. 

The Molotov visit has done something 
tremendous. It has ended once and for 
all the moral, physical and political iso- 
lationism which was forced on the Soviet 
Union and also which had been imposed 
by the Soviet Union upon itself as a re- 
sult of certain justified suspicions and 
foreign intervention. That is an event 
of the first order. It is something which 
is tremendous in present importance and 
in terms of the long view. It will make 
itself felt in many, many ways, and will 
help towards the establishment of the 
second political front which must become 
the basis for sound international under- 
standing after the war. 


Speech of Captain Kournakoff 


The last of the main speakers on the 
program was our own military author- 
ity, Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff. In 
his own pithy and inimitable way he 
summed up the case for the second 
front, and what a year of war on the 
eastern front has shown us. 

Captain Kournakoff opened his 
speech with this illustration of the con- 
trast between the two worlds which 
are clashing on the eastern front: 


Sunday afternoon I was reading that 
great treatise called “Axis Fighting 
Strategy.” It seems that upon the occa- 
sion of an anniversary celebration of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony Hans Van 
Buren made a speech. He was a friend 
of Richard Wagner’s. This was probably 
75 years ago. Van Buren said: “To the 
nebulous ideas of the French Revolution 
—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, we op- 
pose our Prussian Realities—Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. Soon after, I 
turned on the radio to listen to the pro- 
gram of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, “Salute to Russia.” After they played 
the Second Symphony of Tchaikovsky, a 
Red Army Captain, Yury Vladimirov, 
spoke. He told about Tchaikovsky; about 
his work, about the museum in the City 
of Klin, which had been destroyed by 
the German Army. He told about the 
rebuilding of that museum; of the love 
which the Soviet people have for their 
great composers. He gave a highly intel- 
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ligent report of the development of Soviet 
music during the war. You might have 
thought that Pitts Sanborn or Olin 
Downes was speaking. Compare the two 
and you will see the two worlds that are 
locked in mortal combat today. 

While not minimizing the difficul- 
ties that lie ahead, Captain Kournakoff 
said that Hitler had in fact lost the 
war during the second month on he 
Eastern Front when his strategy of the 
main blow to the heart of the country 
failed. Then he described the real 
meaning of the defense in depth ap- 
plied by the Red Army’s Commander- 
in-Chief, Joseph Stalin, during the first . 
five months of its fighting retreat, with 
its face always to the enemy: 

Here the principle of defense in depth 
was applied; not the ordinary defense 
in depth of which every soldier speaks 
today. The depth was carried to the 
German rear and to the Soviet rear. The 
Red Army fighting in the frontal zone 
received two powerful extensions; the 
guerrilla army, which carried the war 
into the German rear, and the people’s 
army supporting the military and keep- 
ing the war out of the Soviet rear. This 
was the concept of depth carried to its 
logical, final, total conclusion. This was 
possible only because the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had taken care of teaching its 
people to use arms long before the war. 
It had taken care of supplying its people 
with arms because it was and is a gov- 
ernment which was not afraid to entrust 
rifles and machine guns to the mass of 
its people. The Soviet Union used this 
means effectively. 

In conclusion, Captain Kournakoff 
stressed the fact that in order to get a 
second front we should get into the 
frame of mind of supreme sacrifice for 
this effort. 


The Panel Discussion 


Taking part in a panel discussion 
which followed the main speakers were: 
Frederick V. Field, authority on the 
Far East; Albert Rhys Williams, au- 
thor of “The Soviets”; Joseph P. Sel- 
ly, president of the American Com- 
munications Association, and Prof. 
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N 1938 the Soviet Union set out to 

become a great sea power. 

In 1940 the Red Navy announced 
that 112 ships had been built in a single 
year, doubling the 1939 tonnage. The 
1941 program called for 168 new ships. 

In February, 1942, the Soviet Naval 
Command announced that units of the 
fleet had sunk 81 German warships 
and 276 transport and auxiliary ves- 
sels in far-flung operations during the 
first seven months of the war. Many 
more have since been sunk or damaged. 

Incredible! Russia had always been 
primarily a land power. Her strength 
has always been measured by the mil- 
lions of her soldiers. Her heroes have 
mainly been iandlubbers, Alexander 
Nevsky, Peter the Great, Suvorov, 
Chapayev. No admiral of Nelson’s 
stature is to be met with in Russia’s 
Hall of Fame. Her outstanding naval 
victories belong to a comparatively re- 
mote past. And her recent naval his- 
tory is dominated by Tsushima, where 
in 1905 her greatest fleet was destroyed 
by the Japanese, dropping her out of 
the running as a great naval power. 

After the trying years of revolution 
and counter-revolution, the young Sov- 
iet government found that it had in- 
herited a navy of three battleships, 
five cruisers, and a few dozen destroy- 
ers and auxiliary vessels. Most of these 
ships were of pre-war vintage. Some 
had been built in Russian yards, but 
the bulk were of foreign design and 
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THE RED NAVY 


By JAN KLARIN 


Little known data on the growing sea power of our 


Soviet Ally and its naval operations against Germany 


manufacture. What little shipbuilding 
industry had been built up was de- 
stroyed or neglected during the years 
of upheaval. 

In 1925 the Soviet government set 
about repairing the few shipyards that 
were to be found, principally in Lenin- 
grad and Nikolayev. A few ships were 
refitted for active service, but it was 
evident that this small fleet afforded 
little protection from the many poten- 
tial enemies of the Soviet Union. Ap- 
proximately 50,060 kilometers of its 
frontiers are washed by fourteen seas 
and two oceans. This small fleet was 
not enough protection, Soviet leaders 
decided. Hurriedly, but recognizing the 
importance of the tremendous task, the 
Soviet government set about building 
a new navy. 

In 1938 the Soviet Union embarked 
on a program of shipbuilding that 
would establish it as a major sea power. 
Heavy battleships, cruisers, submarines 
and aircraft carriers were included in 
the program. The new Soviet industry 
was capable of producing big guns, 
heavy armor plates and the most mod- 
ern boilers and turbines. The ship- 
building industry, which until this time 
was dependent largely upon foreign 
materials and designs, was to become 
almost wholly self-sufficient. The pro- 
gram took effect slowly at first, but 
with each passiig year the yards were 
turning out better ships and at a more 
rapid rate. 

Only now are we able to view this 
vast undertaking and attempt to judge 
what progress has been made toward 
achieving the goal—to make the Sov- 
iet Union a great sea power. 

The new Red Navy includes three 
23,000 ton battleships, the Parizhskaya 
Kommuna (Paris Commune), Ohktia- 
brskaia Revolutsia (October Revolu- 
tion) and the Marat. Though all these 
ships are old, having been launched in 
1911, they have been completely mod- 
ernized and carry the latest technical 
equipment. Their armament consists of 
a main battery of twelve 12-inch guns 
and formidable secondary batteries of 


sixteen 4.7-inch and ten 3-inch AA 





guns. These ships lead the battle for- 
mation at a speed of 23 knots. The bulk 
of U. S. battleships do from 20 to 21 
knots and the British battleships Royal 
Sovereign, Resolution, Ramillies, and 
Revenge do under 22 knots. Two of 
the mightiest ships of the British fleet, 
the Rodney and Nelson, do only 23 
knots. Even more interesting is the fact 
that Russian battleships can maintain 
their top speed of 23 knots for 900 
miles. Speed is important because ships 
with the edge in speed have an edge in 
maneuverability and can more readily 
control the movements of opposing bat- 
tle formations to their own advantage. 

A new addition to the battleship 
squadron of the Red Navy will be the 
Tretii International (Third Interna- 
tional), a 35,000-ton ship mounting 
nine 16-inch guns, with a secondary ar- 
mament of twelve 6-inch guns and 24 
smaller guns. She will be similar to the 
newest U. S. dreadnaughts, the North 
Carolina, Alabama and Washington, in 
strength and fighting power. Her keel 
was laid in Leningrad on July 15, 1939. 
It is expected that she will be launched 
this year. She will carry four aircraft; 
her geared turbines and Diesel engines 
will give her a speed equal to that of 
any battleship afloat, 30 knots. 

Two more ships of this class were 
tu be built. One reported to have 
been started at Nikolayev, was probably 
destroyed along with the shipbuilding 
facilities there when the Red Army 
evacuated the city. It has been thought 
that these two were to be 40,000 ton 
ships. They would have been among 
the biggest battleships afloat. 

The fact that a 35,000 ton battle- 
ship is being built, and others even 
heavier were projected, spikes talk that 
Soviet yards are not capable of build- 
ing modern capital ships. 

The Red Navy has an aircraft car- 
rier named the Stalin, in tribute to the 
great leader of the Soviet people who 
foresaw the importance of the airplane 
in naval battles to come. The Stalin, a 
part of the Black Sea fleet, has a dis- 
placement of 9,000 tons and was com- 
pleted in 1939. She carries 22 aircraft 
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and is capable of speed slightly over 
30 knots. Thus the Red Navy has eyes 
capable of keeping close watch on every 
nook and cranny of the Black Sea. 

Another aircraft carrier, the Kras- 
naye Znamya (Red Standard), is 
known to have been started at Lenin- 
grad in 1939, and may have been 
launched in 1941. The keel of still 
another carrier of the same class, the 
V oroshilov, was laid in 1940. Both of 
these ships are believed to be of Ameri- 
can design. They are of 12,000 tons 
and will carry forty aircraft. Their 
speed is calculated at 30 knots and they 
will be armed with adequate batteries 
of anti-aircraft guns. The Red Stand- 
ard and Voroshilov are intended for 
the Baltic fleet. 

The present cruiser strength is ten, 
six of them old. Newest additions are 
the Kirov, Maxim Gorky, Kuibyshev 
and Ordzhonkidze. These ships, known 
collectively as the Kirov class, are of 
$,800 tons and mount a formidable 
battery of nine 7.1l-inch guns. Their 
secondary armament of eight +4-inch 
dual-purpose guns, four 37 mm anti- 
aircraft and four multiple machine 
guns, not only provides these ships with 
adequate protection from attacking air- 
craft, but makes them virtual plane- 
killers afloat. Cruisers of the Kirov 
class mount six torpedo tubes and have 
storage space for sixty mines of the 
heaviest type. They carry four aircraft 
and their speed is around 35 knots. 
They compare favorably with the most 
modern cruiser types. 

The older cruisers, namely the Kras- 
ny Kavkaz, Chervonaya Ukraina, and 
Krasny Krim, have been reconstructed 
and considerably strengthened. A note- 
worthy feature of these ships is their 
menacing heavy armament of twelve 
torpedo tubes. The Chervonaya Uk- 
raina and Krasny Krim mount a main 
battery of fifteen 5.1-inch guns and sec- 
ondary batteries of eight 4-inch dual 
purpose, four 37-mm anti-aircraft and 
four multiple machine guns. These 
trim, speedy cruisers patrol the seas 
vigilantly. 

Destroyers are the mainstay of the 
Red Navy. Singly or in groups, they 
destroy transports, hunt submarines, 
scout, guard convoys, assist in landing 
operations and protect cruisers and bat- 
tleships in large scale engagements. 

At the beginning of the Soviet-Ger- 
man war the Red Navy had over 100 
such destroyers, a strength greater than 
that of Italy, Germany or France be- 
fore the Oran-Dakar incident. Most of 
these destroyers are new, seventy-five 


having been built since 1932. The out- 
standing ships in this category are those 
of the Stremitelny and Leningrad class. 
All the 36 ships in the Stremitelny class 
have been built since 1936. They are 
1,800 ton vessels and have a speed in 
excess of 37 knots. The Grosiastchy, 
of this class, did 40.2 knots on trials. 
The 15 ships of the larger Leningrad 
class all built since 1935, are of 2,900 





tons, and have a speed of 36 knots. 
Some of them have done 39 knots on 
trials. The average speed of modern de- 
stroyers is between 35 and 40 knots. 
The 23 destroyers of the Shtorm and 
Sasovietz class, 740 and 700 tons re- 
spectively, are doing yeomen service in 
patrolling the vast coastline of the So- 
viet Union. ‘These are also compara- 
tively new ships, having been built since 
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1932. Most destroyers now being built 
are of the efficient Stremitelny class. 

The pride of the Red Navy is her 
great undersea fleet, widely recog- 
nized as the biggest and most powerful 
in the world. The submarine is the 
most complicated and delicate fighting 
machine yet perfected, and the building 
and operation of over 300 subs is per- 
haps the best sign of the efficiency and 
skill of the Red Navy. 

The Soviet submarine fleet is com- 
posed of all kinds of subs: oceanic, sea- 
going, coastal and mine-laying types, 
practically all built since 1930. Most 
Soviet subs are of the oceanic and sea- 
going kind, 500 tons or over. In 1939 
the Soviet Union had more than 60 
subs of 850 tons or over. Here, it may 
be noted that the German undersea 
fleet is composed mainly of the 500 ton 
“seagoing” variety. Their heavier ton- 
nage gives the Soviet sub flotillas a 
distinct advantage since larger subs are 
capable of carrying more torpedoes, 
traveling farther and faster and sub- 
merging to lower depths. In armament, 
speed, and seaworthiness, Soviet subs 
are the equal of any undersea craft and 
in some respects superior. 

A small, 200 ton coastal type sub- 
marine, the Malodky, has been develop- 
ed, lending itself to mass production. 
Built far in the interior at Gorky and 
Sverdlovsk, they are sent by rail to 
assembly points, in sections. The Sverd- 
lovsk plant producing these submarines 
is a quarter of a mile long. 

Nazi Germany has felt the sting 
of the Red Navy’s undersea fleet, while 
the Far Eastern flotillas hang like the 
sword of Damocles over the heads of 
the Japanese warlords. 

The Red Navy has by far more tor- 
pedo-carrying craft than any other 
navy. There are now in service over 
250 small swift torpedo boats ready to 
attack an invading fleet with their car- 
goes of “tin fish.” 

Finally, there are to be considered the 
many score of lesser craft and auxiliary 
vessels so vital to the full efficiency of 


any fleet. The Red Navy has over 
forty patrol vessels and river gunboats, 
many of them in the important Amur 
River and Lake Baikal regions. No bay, 
no inlet is left unguarded. Minelayers 
plant their deadly cargoes in inter- 
lacing patterns to guard strategic har- 
bors and straits. Soviet minesweepers 
clear the seas of enemy mines and en- 
able shipping to continue without losses. 
Over forty icebreakers, with decks 
strengthened to permit guns being 
mounted, make it possible for the Red 
Navy to operate effectively all year 
round. 

While fast surface ships and scores 
of lurking undersea stingers patrol the 
oceans, seas, and rivers, giant coast 
defense guns, strongly fortified and 
skillfully camouflaged, are strategically 
situated to repel any attack. 

This new Red Navy, the creation 
of vigilant and farseeing leaders, saw 
action in defense of the USSR when 
on June 22, 1941, without warning, 
Adolf Hitler unleashed his forces in a 
series of tremendous drives across the 
Soviet border. While thousands of 
tanks, planes, motorized artillery, and 
huge infantry concentrations moved 
along a 2000-mile front from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea, the Red Navy, too 
became active immediately. Although 
flanked on the mainland by the sudden 
Nazi thrust through the Baltic states, 
coastal batteries on the islands of Dagoe 
and Oéesel and the Baltic fleet pounded 
convoys carrying men and material to 
reinforce the attack on Tallinn and 
Leningrad. Audacious action by the 
fleet and the excellent marksmanship 
of the coastal batteries sank scores of 
German warships, supply vessels and 
transports, slowing up the Nazi drive 
on Leningrad. 

When the attack on Leningrad de- 
veloped, heavy guns of the fleet and its 
air arm bombed the besieging forces, de- 
stroyed munition dumps and wiped out 
concentrations of heavy artillery trained 
on Leningrad. The fleet crushed all ef- 
forts to attack Kronstadt, chief naval 
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base in the Baltic. During one of these 
attempts, two large transports carrying 
the bulk of the German troops were 
singled out by two daring pilots of the 
naval air arm. Both ships were sent to 
the bottom with their thousands of sol- 
diers by the self-sacrificing action of the 
airmen who dived their TNT-laden 
planes directly into the transports. No 
further attacks were made on Kron- 
stadt, and this sea approach to Lenin- 
grad was secured. During the time that 
the city was besieged, units of the fleet 
maintained the only connection with the 
rest of Russia across Lake Ladoga. 

In the Black Sea, the Red Navy 
has won undisputed control. Daring 
attacks on Constanta, chief Axis base, 
caused much damage to the harbor 
installations there. Barges laden with 
vital war materials brought down the 
Danube from the Reich were sunk, as 
were a number of subs and surface 
craft. 

One of the most remarkable feats 
of the war was sprung when the fleet 
evacuated the bulk of the population 
and the entire army defending Odessa. 
This action took place without the loss 
of a single ship and only after two days 
had passed did the besieging Axis troops 
realize what had taken place under 
their very noses. 

In the Crimean fighting, the fleet 
plays a major role. The operations in 
the Kerch area were carried out almost 
exclusively by the Red Navy with ac- 
tive air support. Some of the most dar- 
ing maneuvers of the war, three cross- 
ings of the Kerch Straits, the storming 
of Feodosia and the taking of Eupato- 
ria, were carried out by the fleet with 
minimum losses. In these operations 
the effectives used were not “ma- 
rines,’ but regular seamen from the 
fleet. There are no marines in the 
Soviet Union. All Soviet sailors are 
trained in land fighting, in the use of 
grenades, anti-tank guns, camouflage, 
bayonet charge and other land tactics. 
Often these sailors are landed in sup- 
port of hard pressed units of the army. 

In more recent developments, the 
heavy guns of the fleet pounded German 
supply lines to Taganrog and Mariupol 
along the Sea of Azov. ‘These same 
guns were an important factor in the 
defense of Sevastopol. In the 150 days 
of the Nazi siege the- Black Sea fleet 
air arm has destroyed 155 German 
planes. 

In the Arctic, Soviet subs and surface 
craft have been active sinking German 
(Continued on page 33) 










A group of refugee children from Republican Spain warmly 











welcomed on their arrival in the USSR. 


UTSIDE of Spanish refugee 

circles very little is known of 
what the Soviet Government and people 
have done and continue to do for 
Spanish children. But ask a Spanish 
parent in Mexico, Santo Domingo or 
Chile if his children are in the Soviet 
Union and a special kind of light will 
shine on their faces when they tell 
you, “Yes, there they are.” For no 
matter how they miss them (and how 
they do!), even if these men and women 
have found hospitable homes in the 
Americas, even if they could support 
and educate their children, they would 
not want to change this. They know 


that in the USSR these Spanish chil-. 


dren have everything their parents 
could give them and something else 
besides—they are growing up to be 
women and men such as Spain will 
need when we can go back to our 
country. And few are the Spanish 
refugees who do not think morning, 
noon and night of that day. 

And to those parents who still suffer 
the horrors of Franco prisons or Euro- 
pean concentration camps the knowl- 
edge that their children are in the 
Soviet Union is the only happy thought 
that together with the certainty of the 
victory of democracy over Fascism, 
helps to keep them alive. 

There are more than three thousand 
Spanish children in the Soviet Union 
today. And there would be many more 
thousands if it hadn’t been for the 
Daladier Government. Two Soviet 
ships came to Le Havre in 1939 to 
take Spanish refugee children back 
to the USSR. Both ships were forced 
to go back empty, because the French 
authorities raised insurmountable dif- 
ficulties and the children were not 


allowed to leave. Today many Spanish 
children lie buried under what was 
once the free soil of France. They 
were unable to survive the privations 
and hunger after three years of war 
in Spain. 

Some of the youngsters who left 
Spain in 1936 and 1937, now grown 
to men and women, are proud to stand 
side by side with the Soviet youth in 
the defense of their fatherland. Eager 
to hold a gun or to work in factories 
or hospitals they take their part in the 
struggle against Fascism, which they 
were too young to fight when Spain 
was the battle ground. 

My own Luli was only nine years 
old in 1936. When the Soviet Air 
Attaché came to me one day in the 
hospital where I was working and told 
me that the S.S. Chicherin was sailing 
the next day from Alicante for Odessa 
and that Luli could sail on it, my 
heart skipped a beat. Luli was de- 
lighted. There were then no Spanish 
children in the USSR, but our Soviet 
friends had thought of that, and indeed 
of everything. For in order that Luli 
should not be lonely they told her that 
she could take with her another little 
Spanish girl. Charito, eldest of five 
children, whose father had been shot 
down in his plane by the Fascists, went 
with her. 

It was a soft autumn day—of which 
Mexico so often reminds me. The sky 
was a deep, deep blue and in Alicante 
it was hard to imagine the war. On 
board, I was suddenly conscious that 
Luli and I were parting for a long time. 
Nobody knew for how long. A young 
friend who had come with me to see 
Luli off, rushed into town to get her 
some warm things, which I had been too 
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busy to think about. While I waited, 
Luli and Charito disappeared below to 
explore. For both, it was their first 
sailing. Soon they came rushing ex- 
citedly back to where Charito’s mother 
and I sat, trying to hold back our tears. 
The children led us into the cabin 
which was to be theirs. A fair, round- 
faced girl stood on the threshold, smil- 
ing at us. With gestures—for she spoke 
no Spanish—she showed us the photo- 
graph of her own two children which 
she had put on the table of the cabin, 
so that Luli and Charito would not 
feel strange and lonely among so many 
grown-ups. She had picked some flow- 
ers, too, to decorate the room. And 
as if to make us understand that our 
children would not be allowed to miss 
anything, she very simply took one child 
after the other and gave each a soft 
kiss. It was then that Charito’s mother 
and I found it hardest not to cry. 
From Odessa Luli mailed the diary 
which she had promised to write on 
board. Two things seemed to have 
impressed her most. One was the 
amount of good food. “Mummy, eggs 
for breakfast are not just served in 
pairs, but by threes and fours!” And the 
fact that her fellow passengers helped 
load the ship. On this subject she 
comments, “Everybody here works 


when there is work to be done. And 
in the evenings, when it’s time for fun, 
we all enjoy ourselves together.” From 
this time Luli’s letters began to show 
such a self-reliance and an indepen- 
dence that I could waste no time wor- . 
rying over her. 
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Club room in a Soviet Home for 


Spanish Children. 


It was a year later, at the end of 
1937 that I had my first chance to visit 
the USSR and see my Luli. By then 
she and Charito were by no means the 
only Spanish children there. Even 
before I reached Moscow where Luli 
was I had seen hundreds of Spanish 
children in school homes in Leningrad. 
How happy and comfortable and well 
cared for they were! Most of them 
had come from Bilbao and Asturias. 
They had been evacuated on a Soviet 
ship before these northern provinces 
had fallen into the hands of the Fas- 
cists. Very few had heard from their 
parents since they had left and very 
few will ever hear from them. But 
a whole generation of sturdy young 
Basques and Asturians have been saved 
for the Spain of the future. Their 
questions, their eager curiosity to hear 
the latest news of what is taking place 
in our country, showed plainly that 
they were not for one moment allowed 
to forget that they are Spaniards. 

In that year Luli had grown into a 
big girl. She spoke Russian fluently 
and at the sanatorium where we stayed 
most of the time—for my husband was 
sick and we were both pretty well ex- 
hausted—Luli translated for us and 
read us the newspapers. “That month 
we spent together at Barija, forty miles 
from Moscow, we will always recall 
as one of the happiest of our whole 
lives. What I had known to be true, 
I then saw with my own eyes. And 
when I said “Goodbye” to Luli, I was 
not sad. 

Returning a year later, I was able to 
see much more of the Spanish chil- 
dren’s homes in the neighborhood of 
the capital. 

Early in 1938 1 had had close con- 
tact with several groups of children 
leaving Spain for the USSR, but I 
- was especially interested in one group, 
to find out how they were getting 











along. It was, I must say, a rather 
heterogeneous lot. The Soviet Embassy 
had invited the parents of the Spanish 
Airforce, who wanted to, to get their 
children ready to send to the Soviet 
Union. It was just at the time of the 
dreadful bombardment of Barcelona 
and somehow or other our house on the 
hill over Pedrabbes was swarming with 
children. Don’t ask me how they all 
got there. But we had more than 
twelve kids living in the house with us 
at that time. Four of the eight Zapa- 
tero brothers and sisters came well un- 
der the head of “Airforce Children,” 
for their father, a highly skilled me- 
chanic, was killed by a bomb at the 
Alicante airdrome on the same day that 
his children left Spain for the Soviet 
Union. Had his courageous wife 
known what was in store for her, she 
too would have left with the four 
younger ones, and the baby she was 
expecting. As it was, she tried to go 
some months afterwards, when the last 
group of children left Spain for the 
Soviet haven, just a few weeks after 
Barcelona fell. But childbirth and 
fever prevented her from leaving. She 
stayed on with us to the end, and never 
complained, happy to know that her 
four eldest children were safe. How 
glad she would be, could the news 
reach her in Spain, to learn that her 
boys and girls are on the roll of honor 
in their school. 

Melquiades and Luis were two of 
the eleven children of a Madrid night- 
watchman. They had four brothers in 
the People’s Army and one of them 
was the sergeant in charge of my hus- 
band’s guard. Like so many other 
children they were sent out of Madrid 
and these two landed in a Catalonian 
village. The bombs followed them 
there and after an especially bad bom- 
bardment Luis somehow found himself 
in the bottom of a well. Their ser- 
geant brother told us their story and 
pretty soon the two youngsters were a 
part of our household. When asked 
if they would like to go to the Soviet 
Union they beamed with joy. Luis 
soon lost his shyness and gave us a 
show of how he was going to come 
back to Spain at the head of a dem- 
onstration, beating his drum. Luckily, 
in wartime Barcelona his drum was 
only a makeshift, otherwise none of us 
in that house could have slept. When 
I saw him again in the USSR his aspi- 
rations had grown considerably, for by 
now he wants to return to Spain as a 
General of the Airforce, no less. 
Young Cruzado had walked from 





Malaga to Almeria with his parents, 
his younger brother and his two sisters, 
from Almeria to Alicante and thence 
to Valencia. Here his father became 
usher in my office, and one day young 
Cruzado became office boy. In Barce- 
lona he went on, carrying the newspa- 
permen’s despatches to the telegraph 
office, but during his spare moments | 
watched him busily studying and draw- 
ing. He seemed to have quite a talent. 
When the dreadful bombardments 
started his two sisters and his younger 
brother came to sleep in our house 
over the hill. Word went round the 
house that other children were leaving 
for the Soviet Union. They were 
“Airforce” children. But we knew 
that in the Soviet Union all children 
are treated with the same wise and af- 
fectionate consideration. And indeed 
anyone who had not known this truth 
would have soon found it out, to see 
our young Cruzado, the handsomest 
lad in the school home, and his puny 
little sister blossomed out into a fine 
young woman. She was one of the 
few chosen to be sent to that summer 
paradise of Soviet children, Camp Ar- 
tek in the Crimea, in recognition of her 
behavior and studies. Their parents, 
too, are here in Mexico, and how 
proudly they come to show me their 
children’s letters! 

Moncheta was the cook’s daughter; 
the cook, whose husband had never 
even belonged to a trade union be- 
fore the war. But he was shot by the 
Falangists because he installed electric 
appliances in ambulances and because 
he moved his family from their slummy 
home in much bombarded Barcelonetta 
to a villa near where we lived. ‘There 
they found shelter together with sev- 
enty other working class people. But 
no doubt when the owner of the villa 
returned to Barcelona he must have 
been annoyed to find it dirty—our cook 
shared her room with thirteen others; 
and her husband seemed a good scape- 
goat. But Moncheta is safe in the 
USSR. 

Until the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
land there was no country in the world 
where the children were happier. And 
our children had more than their share. 
Sometimes I thought they were even a 
little spoiled, for nothing was too good 
or too much for them. I have been in 
their home schools, eaten their food, 
seen their clothes, heard them talk 
among themselves, and Luli writes me 
every week, even now, though her let- 
ters take four or five months to reach 
me. 
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Perhaps what would most strike a 
visitor to a Spanish Children’s Home 
in the USSR would be the Spanish at- 
mosphere. It is true that our children 
have strong personalities which are not 
frustrated by Soviet education but rath- 
er encouraged and enhanced. From 
the Soviet Director of the school to 
the maids and cooks everyone tried to 
learn Spanish. Every home had a high 
percentage of Spanish teachers, as 
many as were available. Lessons were 
taught in Spanish and for this purpose 
the Soviet Commissariat of Education 
had undertaken the trouble and ex- 
pense of translating and publishing the 
ordinary Russian school books into 
Spanish for our children. Only the 
Russian language, Russian history and 
geography, where Spanish teachers 
were not available, are taught in Rus- 
sian. The children sing and dance as 
many Spanish songs and dances as 
their teachers know. And on every big 
feast the Spanish Republican flag—red, 
purple, and yellow—floats over the 
Spanish Children’s Homes, all the 
way from Leningrad to Odessa. All 
Spanish Republican holidays are kept 
and their meaning is explained to the 
children. 

At the end of the Spanish struggle, 
when thousands of adult Spanish refu- 
gees received welcome shelter in the 
USSR, the Children’s Homes were fre- 
quently visited by soldiers, who de- 
lighted the children with their tales 
of the armed struggle. Men and 
women who had participated in Spain’s 
fight against Fascism told their experi- 
ences to the children. And members 
of the International Brigade, who 
could not go. back to their own Fascist 
countries, but went to live in the 
USSR, showed for the Spanish chil- 
dren the same love they had proved 
for Spain and its people. 

Each of the Spanish Children’s 
Homes, besides being under the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Commissariat of 
Education is patronized by some or- 


Russian teachers with their Spanish charges in a home near Leningrad. 


ganization, army unit or trade union. 
This was by no means a mere formal- 
ity. One of the Homes, patronized by 
the Civil Aviation (Gorky Squadron) 
supplied the children with tickets for 
all the air shows in which that fa- 


mous squadron took part. And the 
Chief of Civil Aviation himself came 
to distribute prizes to the children at 
the end of the term. Not one feast 
was celebrated without a representative 
of the Soviet Civil Aviation. At an- 
other home the children all had the 
most beautiful silk clothes sent to them 
as a gift from a factory in one of the 
Soviet Republics where pure silk was 
manufactured. At still another Home 
I saw a plane in a rather dilapidated 
condition, I must say, lying on the 
school playground. Asking what an 
airplane could be doing there, I was 
told the following story: Some months 
before two Soviet airmen were obliged 
to make a forced landing on the school 
grounds. The pilots were unharmed 
and the children invited them to share 
a meal with them. After the meal the 
Spanish children asked to be given the 
plane. Telegrams were sent to the 
proper authorities and the almost un- 
damaged plane was allowed to remain 
where I saw it. The young Spanish 
rascals had used the plane for their 
games and had even stripped off the 
tires to make balls for the JA] ALAI 
game, which is what every Spanish boy 
likes best to play. The last time I vis- 
ited the USSR they were planning to 
build Fronton courts at the Spanish 
Children’s Homes, especially where 
there were Basque children, for Basque 
boys are crazy about this game. 

Just one more example of the ten- 
derness of the Soviet people towards 
the Spanish children. One of the Span- 
ish teachers in Leningrad told me that 
when her group arrived in that old 
Tsarist capital they were met by a dele- 
gation of Red Army officers, who asked 
the children what it was they wanted 
most to see. One of the boys spoke up 








and said his longing was to see a pa- 
rade of the Red Army. Next morning 
the school was wakened by the sound 
of music and singing and down below 
on the frozen streets of Leningrad the 
Red Army paraded to please a little 
Spanish boy. 

As I write this everything has 
changed. Life has become sterner for 
the Soviet children and also for our 
children. “Mummy, I beg you not to 
worry about me,” writes Luli, “we are 
perfectly safe and have everything we 
want. Besides, remember that your 
Luli and all. my companions are help- 
ing in the war.” I must confess that 
it had never occurred to me that there 
was any cause for worry for my child’s 
welfare. I was sure she would be 
evacuated if this were necessary, and I 
was only glad to hear from her and to 
know exactly where she is, just as | 
would be happy to have her by my 
side—because I love her, but not be- 
cause I would rather she were any- 
where else than where she is. 

The three thousand Spanish children 
are now living miles away from the 
front lines. If the buildings where 
they are now sheltered and the things 
they have are not so fine and modern 
as were those west of Moscow where 
1 visited them, the climate of the south- 
east makes up for this, and the plenti- 
fulness of fruit and other foods in 
these new regions will prevent the 
younger -ones from feeling too much 
the inevitable hardships of war. 

Luli is a young woman now, she is 
already fifteen. Her photographs show 
her as big as I am. We Spaniards 
know that to fulfill our desire of re- 
turning to our country we will have 
to undergo many hardships. The doors 
of Franco Spain will not be flung open 
nor trumpets sound to welcome us. We 
know that the greatest, if not the worst 
part of the struggle is still ahead of us. 
And I, for one, do not regret that 
my daughter be now steeled for that 
struggle. 


Spanish Republican fighters visit the Spanish children in the USSR. 





















A Red Navy man on watch during 
the heroic defense of Sevastopol 


Moscow, by cable. 


EAR distant comrade: It will be 

a long time before you read this 
letter. It will be 1960, eighteen years 
from now, when you become of age 
and a citizen of the great Soviet Re- 
public. 

Your father never saw you. On the 
day you were born he died the death 
of a hero at Sevastopol. He had been 
leading a company of marines in a 
counter-attack. “Forward,” he had 
shouted. ‘For our land! For our chil- 
dren!” ‘Then he pitched on his face. 
When they lifted him grass and earth 
were wet with his blood. 

“Where are the Germans?” 

“On the run!” 

“After them!” said your father. 
was his last command. 

When they returned for him he was 
dead. 

Dear distant comrade, on this day 
of your coming of age, I propose, that, 
wherever you may be, you visit Sevas- 
topol. Go there by plane. 

Sevastopol is a beautiful city. It will 
entrance you. From its heights the 
world will seem to open before you 
and call to you. 

Your father knew a different Se- 
vastopol, grim and fiery. Before his 
eyes lay charred ruins and buildings 
in flame. In the bay masts stuck out 
of the water, bones of wrecked ships. 


It 
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Each day on the streets lay the day’s 
toll of corpses. 

In the sky, by day, you will see the 
sun peaceful over Sevastopol; at night 
you will see the Southern stars. But 
your father saw Junkers against the 
sun by day; and by night Junkers 
against the stars. 

On Frunze Street you will see an 
old two-story building. It looks small 
among the palaces raised in the years 
of peace. ‘The panel over the door 
reads: “Museum of the Defense of 
Sevastopoi, 1941. Opened during the 
Days of the Siege, February, 1942.” 

Step in. One of the first exhibits 
will almost make your heart stop. In 
a glass case propped on a block of red 
velvet is your father’s party card. It 
was pierced by a bullet. The bullet 
as it passed singed off the corner 
integers of the number so that it 
reads .. . 856. Your father’s name 
is there in fuli. You learn that he 
joined in August 1941. 

“It was not his fate long to enjoy 
the honor of membership,” you will 
think. But in truth your father did 
not cease to be a communist after the 
bullet cut short his life. The proof 
is in you, in your happiness, in the 
city of Sevastopol. 

Glance around you. Here are por- 
traits of heroes you have read about. 
Pilot Gubry—Hero of the Soviet 
Union, Major General Khrenov— 
Hero: of the Soviet Union, and many 
others. On cards set up against German 
machine guns, trench mortars and other 
trophies you learn the names of their 
captors: Seaman Kobstov, Commander 
Kondratenko, Junior Lieutenant Pet- 
ae 

With amazement, contempt and rage 
you see enlarged photographs of two 
German soldiers. Yes, that is how 
they looked. Yes, just so the stolen 
stockings and towels hung out of their 
pockets. You find it hard to believe 
that such people existed. You think 
the enraged earth must have opened 
under their feet, in disgust. Look, 
here is their work, here in the photo- 
graphs of streets in Kerch and Feodi- 
siya... the corpses of machine gunned 
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children, of violated and _ tortured 
women.... 

Here are texts of orders of the 
German commandants in those cities. 
All orders end with the words: “To 
be shot!” 

That was what the enemies of your 
father were like. Now you under- 
stand from what a terrible menace he 
saved you. 

Here are letters found on the bodies 
of German dead left on the battlefields. 
Names like Goethe and Heine never 
occur in them. Goethe and Heine 
wrote of youth, hope, life. But in the 
Nazi years the content of German 
thinking was death, ferocity and de- 
spair. 

Read the letter found on Corporal 
Willi Drenkschau. Perhaps it was his 
bullet that ended your father’s life. 
Read the news that he received. Read 
what he had been fighting for, even in 
the days when illusions of victory were 
still possible to him, his family and 
friends. 

From far off Hamburg he heard: 
“We have sad things to write you. 
Frau Siemens took gas. She had 
threatened to commit suicide, but then 
so many others talk like that, we didn’t 
believe her. Herr Riemann too. He 
committed suicide on October 29. Frau 
Minke’s brother and his wife and his 
sister-in-law were killed in an air raid. 
Peter, it is confirmed, died at the 
foemt ..<. 

No wonder there are exhibits like 
these you see next. Out of these 
schnapps bottles the Willi Drenkschaus 
had to get their ersatz courage. Do the 
faces in these convivial photos, taken 
by German soldiers and found on their 
bodies, amaze you? ‘They are faces 
of drunkards! They were triply drunk, 
these tipplers on brandy, loot and 
blood! As these photos show, they held 
their orgies to the rattle of firing squads 
and under the gallows of their victims. 
The flaming villages of Poland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Serbia, Greece and of 
the invaded parts of our own land 
were chosen by these camera fans for 
backgrounds. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


FULL year of the war on Soviet 

territory has been fought. And 
all freedom-loving mankind pays hom- 
age to the Soviet army and the whole 
Soviet people for the greatest military 
achievement of all time. 

In the Soviet Union Hitler’s forces 
for the first time have experienced total 
resistance, for the first time they have 
been on the receiving end of smashing 
offensive action followed by a steady, 
decimating pounding that means their 
doom. The entry of the United States 
into the war has welded it into a global 
conflict that can end only with the 
total defeat of the Axis powers. The 
close binding together of the Allies 
through the United Nations agreement 
and the new pacts of America and 
Great Britain with the USSR must 
mark the beginning of all-out offensive 
action. 

As this is being written the fateful 
year is not out yet. Exactly one week 
is left. Many things can happen 
during this week. The all-out assault 
of the German divisions of General 
von Mannstein against the naval base 
of Sevastopol will most certainly sustain 
its fury, because for the Germans it is 
a do-or-die task. Their position in 


relation to the fortress is considerably. 


more advantageous than was the posi- 
tion of the British and French before 
Sevastopol in early 1855. Then the 
Allies had mastery of the sea, but the 
Russian field armies in the Crimea, 
poised in the rear of the besiegers of 
Sevastopol, had all the advantages of 
direct land communications with the 


interior of Russia. 


Now the situation is reversed : Sevas- 
topol has to be reinforced and fed and 
provisioned by sea while the besiegers 
have in their rear the almost unlimited 
place d’armes of the entire Eastern 
Front. With some 250 German divi- 
sions engaged there, it is no problem 
to pump another ten divisions across 
Perekop Isthmus in order to reinforce 
Mannstein. The prize is worth it. 
In fact it may be said that the entire 
weight of the German side of the 
Eastern Front bears upon Sevastopol. 

The Germans need Sevastopol 
mainly in order to deprive the Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet of its most important 
base. “They need it to remove a pos- 
sible threat to their rear in the Ukraine. 
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They need it for moral purposes because 
since November they have not given 
their people a single item of sensational 
military good news. We can rest 
assured that they will not hesitate to 
sacrifice even another 100,000 men to 
take Sevastopol. In any case, it is 
to be remembered that, whatever the 
outcome of the struggle for Sevastopol, 
the latter, if captured, would be of 
limited use to the Axis because they 
have no navy to speak of in the Black 
Sea. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Fleet can still use Novorossisk and 
Batum as bases. Possession of Sevas- 
topol will not give the Germans control 
of the Black Sea. 

The battle of Kharkhov is raging 
violently. The Germans are trying 
to pinch off the salient which Marshal 
Timoshenko has pushed toward Lozo- 
vaya in May. This operation is a 
sequel to von Schwedler’s counter- 
offensive of a month ago at Izyum- 
Barvenkovo. At present it still bears 
the earmarks of an operation of second- 
ary importance, although, by the time 
these lines reach the reader, the situa- 
tion will probably have changed. 

In the Arctic sector of the front 
Soviet aviation battles the Luftwaffe 
with obvious success. 

On the Leningrad Front the Red 
Army continues to improve its positions 
by a series of small, but systematic 
operations against individual strong 
points. 

The same may be said of the Kalinin 
and Central Fronts. 

Most interesting is the prolonged 
lull on the huge Bryansk-Kursk sector 
where nothing much has happened 
for weeks. 

The over-all picture is one conducive 
to the belief that the Germans seem 
to hesitate to start a large-scale offen- 
sive of unlimited objectives and that 
the Red Army is patiently waiting for 
them to come out into the open en 
masse. 


A thumb-nail sketch of the first year 
reveals that during the first five months 
the tide was running eastward. The 
Wehrmacht had a huge preponderance 
of men and materiel. The fighting 
retreat of the Red Army effected an 
important reduction of this prepon- 


derance. Roughly speaking ten Ger- 
mans and five Soviet soldiers were 
killed or permanently incapacitated 
on every square mile of the 500,000 
square miles occupied by the Germans. 
The character of this period is express- 
ed by the then standard phrase of 
the Soviet communiques: “Today our 
troops fought the enemy on all fronts.” 

This reduction of the general dis- 
crepancy between the opposing forces 
PLUS winter conditions which per- 
mitted the Red Army to use cavalry 
and skiers of which the Germans had 
but a limited supply, permitted the 
Red Army to take the offensive which 
lasted four months. During this of- 
fensive the Wehrmacht lost probably 
close to another million men. The 
losses of the Red Army are unknown 
to us, but with the superior equipment 
and training for winter fighting of the 
Red Army and the general character 
of the campaign it is reasonable to 
assume that its losses were considerably 
less severe than those of its opponent. 
This period of the war is characterized 
by the almost daily repeated phrase of 
the Soviet communiques: “Today our 
troops continued to wage offensive 
battles against the enemy and occupied 
. . . populated centers. 

After that a sort of military equi- 
librium was established which means 
that the opposing forces reached a 
certain state of equality. “Nothing 
of importance happened at the front” 
became the stock phrase of the Soviet 
dispatches. This state of affairs lasted 
two months, up to about May 10. 

Qn that day the Germans launched 
their local trial-offensive against Kerch 
(the Sevastopol offensive is a sequel 
of that operation) and Marshal Timo- 
shenko struck at Kharkov. General 
von Schwedler loosed his blow at 
Timoshenko’s left flank, but without 
success. He is trying again at this 
writing. The Soviet dispatches tell 
us that “Our troops waged defensive 
battles, repulsed enemy attacks and 
counterattacked themselves.” 

If the fortunes of war are envisaged 
as the hand of a huge scale, we see 
that during the first five months the 
hand swung sharply to the German 
side. At that point it snapped 
back to the zero point at the end of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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For five months after the initial attack the Red Army re- The earth was scorched in the path of the In the German rear a guerrilh 
treated, face to the enemy, counter-attacking continuously, advancing Germans so as to yield them ing the war to the German | 
exterminating German men and materiel. nothing. headquarters, store 
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Rifles were distributed to the When winter came and German tanks got stuck, Soviet cavalry went into action Thanks to its ¢ 
entire population which formed infiltrating into the enemy rear and attacking German garrisons. tained its moll 
home guard detachments. 











Realistic Soviet leadership having prepared well for winter Soviet industry in the meanwhile increased its production and created! 
planned ahead for spring and was ready for all eventualities. shown above and the famous and unique Soviet anti-tank rifle 
Attack planes blow up three tanks out of four. 











y sprang up carry- Back of the Red Army the whole people took up arms, went into Millions of young men and women trained incessantly 
of communication, military training, guarding the whole country against parachutists, after hours to replace their fallen comrades at the 
diversionists and such, keeping the war away from the Soviet rear. front. 





piry the Red Army re- Then came the counter-offensive when white-clad Red Army men incessantly Unprepared for the winter campaig 
when the enemy was attacked German strong points usually built around villages. German planes and tanks fell pre 
n the snow. to their Soviet counterparts. 











ns as the sub-machine gun A special People's Commissariat Swift Soviet pursuit planes mercilessly harry the enemy. The Soviet 
over six feet long. for building these mine throw- air force never yielded air supremacy to the Luftwaffe. 
ers was created. 








RUSSIA’S PEACE AIMS 


Address by Corliss Lamont in a symposium under the auspices of 
World Peaceways, over station WQXR on Sunday evening, June 7. 


HE primary peace aim of Soviet 
Russia is and will be to establish, 
together with the other United Na- 
tions, permanent and world-wide peace. 
The Russians believe that peace is 
indivisible and that a war in any part 
of the world is likely to involve even- 
tually all parts of the world. There 
are no isolationists in the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet people know that they can- 
not set themselves apart from the other 
countries of the earth and live in a 
splendid and self-sufficient ivory tower 
all their own. They know that the 
fierce flames of war, no matter how far 
away at the start, will inevitably 
spread, like a vast forest fire, and final- 
ly swirl across the frontiers of every 
land. Two terrible World Wars with- 
in the space of twenty-five years have 
proved this up to the hilt, not only for 
the nations of Europe and Asia, but for 
those of the Americas as well. 

Peace is indivisible and war is indi- 
visible in this twentieth century. And 
that is why during the entire period of 
Fascist aggression Soviet Russia has 
stood firm for the principle of collective 
security, which means that the peace- 
loving peoples and governments of the 
world should band together to take 
adequate collective action against any 
potential or actual aggressor. Time 
and again Russia’s great statesman, 
Maxim Litvinov, now happily Am- 
bassador to the United States, rose in 
the League of Nations and called for 
collective sanctions against the Fascist 
aggressors: when Mussolini invaded 
Ethiopia, when Hitler and Mussolini 
assaulted Loyalist Spain, when the Jap- 
anese attacked China, when Hitler took 
over Austria, when Hitler grabbed 
Czechoslovakia. But on each and ev- 
ery one of these occasions Soviet Rus- 
sia was unable to get sufficient coop- 
eration from the western democracies 
—Britain, France and America—to 
give the principle of collective security 
even the ghost of a chance. That prin- 
ciple, incidentally, was not a Commu- 
nist invention, but was originated by 
our own President Woodrow Wilson, 
who wrote it into the League of Na- 
tions Covenant. 

It was the failure of the western 
democracies, led by appeasers such as 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of Eng- 
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land and Premier Daladier of France, 
to build a sincere and genuine peace 
front with Soviet Russia that gave Hit- 
ler his big opportunity and brought on 
a general war in Europe. This split 
between the USSR and the western 
democracies must not occur again. 
America and Russia and Britain and 
all the rest must march on together 
after this war is won and together 
guarantee the existence of a peaceful 
and secure world. Indeed, American, 
Russian and British leaders have al- 
ready made public statements pledging 
their countries to this very course. Only 
a week ago, for example, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, our Under Secretary of State, 
in a Memorial Day address, advocated 
that the United Nations set up an in- 
ternational police power at the end of 
the war and create a world organiza- 
tion for the establishment of a just and 
durable peace. Both Prime Minister 
Churchill and Prime Minister Stalin 
are likewise on record as favoring 
these same general goals. 

The Soviet Union can also be 
counted upon to work again for dis- 
armament as a peace aim in the post- 
war period, disarmament not only of 
the aggressor nations but disarmament 
for all nations to a degree consistent 
with retaining sufficient collective mili- 
tary strength to enforce peace. Large 
armaments, of course, and armament 
races between different countries are, 
generally speaking, a definite stimulus 
toward war. In addition, they consti- 
tute a terrific drain on national and 
international economic resources and 
lead to a lowered standard of living 
for all mankind. We can conceive of 
hardly any other single measure that 
would so contribute to the prosperity 
and progress of the peoples of the earth 
as the removal of the tremendous bur- 
den of armaments. 

Lasting peace also depends to a very 
important measure on extensive eco- 
nomic cooperation and normal inter- 
national trade among the various 
nations of the world. Here again we 
have a peace aim that is close to the 
heart of the Russians. After the war 
the Soviet Union will want more than 
ever to enjoy good business relations 
with other countries. It will definitely 
need economic cooperation, particularly 
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on the part of the United States and 
Great Britain, in order to reconstruct 
the vast areas laid waste in western 
Russia and to continue the development 
of its economic system that was inter- 
rupted by the war. 

America itself will have much to 
gain from regular economic intercourse 
with the USSR. The Soviet Union 
will owe us, by the way, two or three 
billion dollars at the close of the war. 
One does not know what is going to 
happen to these lease-lend debts. But 
if our government demanded full pay- 
ment from Russia, Russia would pay 
every last cent. And I would like 
to suggest to our conservative business 
men in the United States that good 
economic and diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union is going to be good 
business, not only in respect to collect- 
ing our debts from Russia but also 
in respect to building up a large, de- 
pendable market for American indus- 
trial products of almost every variety. 

There are those who say, in order 
to try and disrupt our present collabo- 
ration with Russia against Hitler, that 
once the Nazis are beaten the Soviets 
will march their armies all over Europe 
setting up Communist regimes. This 
is fantastic, dangerous, wicked non- 
sense. It is propaganda straight from 
the mouth of Goebbels and the short- 
wave radio of Berlin and repeated 
here by those still sympathetic to 
Hitler’s evil cause. Let me _ repeat 
that Russia, which has already lost in 
dead a million soldiers and another 
million civilians, wants beyond all else 
peace in order to bind up its wounds 
and go on with the construction of 
Socialism within the USSR. Its policy 
has never been to spread its doctrines 
through foreign aggression. ‘That is 
the Fascist policy. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has subscribed to the Atlantic 
Charter and to the provisions therein 
on the self-determination of peoples; 
and the Soviet Government will keep 
its pledge. 

Far from wishing to win military 
control of the European continent, the 
Russians have for months been urging 
Britain and America to open up a 
Second Front and to land large armies 
in the West. They desire most emphati- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Two True Stories cabled 


from the Soviet Front 


TOLYA 
FROM 


SEMYONOVKA 
By DMITRI STONOV 


E stood with bared heads beside 
the fresh grave of Tolya from 
Semyonovka. The detachment com- 
mander suggested putting up an in- 
scription on the young partisan’s grave. 
“The day will come,” he said, “when 
a monument will be raised on this 
mound and the whole country will 
know how Tolya fought and died... .” 
The suggestion of a monument made 
us realize that none of us knew Tolya’s 
surname. We had heard it only once 
when the twelve-year-old lad had 
joined us, three months ago. In gen- 
eral, we partisans, by tacit agreement, 
do not use one another’s surnames, so 
we had forgotten Tolya’s. We knew 
that he had been born in Semyonovka 
and so we had come to call him “Tolya 
from Semyonovka.” Before we left his 
grave we took a fresh piece of wood 
and with a red-hot nail we scored the 
words: 


HERE LIES 
TOLYA FROM SEMYONOVKA 


And that was all. For if any of 
those two-legged beasts who prowl 
around the Ukraine these days should 
know who it was who lay buried here 
under the snow they would defile his 
bones. 

How many poor orphans wander 
over the bloodsoaked German-occupied 
land! How these wretched children 
drag themselves from village to village, 
spending the night in the forests. It 
is heartrending to look at them. One 
saw his father murdered, another saw 
his mother burned alive, a third saw 
his house burned, a fourth had been 
forced to watch his grandfather being 
hanged. . . . We found them in the 
woods and country lanes, in the open 
fields and in the forest thickets. We 
comforted them as best we could, 
shared what food we had with them 
and found shelter for them with reli- 
able folks or sent them across the front 
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Near the Kharkov 

front — Their 

homes were de- 

stroyed by the 

Germans, and 

their parents tak- 
en prisoner 


line into the interior of the country. 

Tolya from Semyonovka came to 
join us. He had been looking for the 
partisans for more than a week, he 
said. When he found us he dropped 
down onto a tree stump—heaved a sigh 
and said: 

“Well, thank goodness I’ve found 
you at last!” 

He was small, thin and palefaced. 
His clothing hung in rags. The peak 
of his cap had been torn off. The fasc- 
ists, he told us, had murdered his par- 
ents. He told us the whole story as 
an adult might. 

One of us promised: “Tomorrow, 
well fix you up with a nice uncle. 
You'll stay with him until better days 
come.” 

Tolya shook his head. 
come to do some fighting.” 

The partisans could not help laugh- 
ing. Tolya from Semyonovka was a 
puny, sickly little chap to look at. 

He ignored our laughter: “I’ll show 
you the way to Semyonovka. You 
won't meet a single fascist the whole 
way. And in Prakochenka’s house in 
Semyonovka there are thirty-five Ger- 
mans. They have sentries but if you 
come up from behind you can get them 
easily. You don’t want to let those 
Germans get away, do you?” the boy 
cried. “TI’ll take you there myself.” 

The detachment commander un- 
rolled a map. Semyonovka was only 
seventeen kilometers from our camp. 
Tolya knew every stick and stone of 
the Semyonovka district and gave such 
an accurate and intelligent account of 
the Germans there that the commander 
decided to let him guide us. 

Thanks to Tolya everything worked 
out as planned. The sentries were 
where Tolya said they would be. We 
disposed of them noiselessly, broke into 
the Prakochenka house, and captured 
all the Germans there. 

“T’ve avenged mother and father,” 
Tolya said and his eyes shone. 

“Now you can go and live with that 
comrade we spoke about,” said the 


“No. I’ve 











commander. 
there.” 

“No, please,” said Tolya. “Please 
don’t send me away...” 

There were tears in his eyes. 

“My dear Tolya,” our commander 
said, “no one is driving you away. I 
simply want to see that you are prop- 
erly taken care of .. .” 

“All I want is to be allowed to stay 
with the detachment! Tomorrow I'll 
go to Chudinka. I’ve got an aunt there. 
I’ll stay with her a couple of days and 
find out how many fascists there are 
there and then I’ll come back with all 
the information. Don’t be afraid,” he 
added, observing worry in the com- 
mander’s eyes. “I'll be so careful no 
one will ever suspect anything. Just 
a kid on a visit to his aunt—what’s 
suspicious about that?” 

So little Tolya from Semyonovka 
stayed on in the detachment as a scout. 
He was cautious, intelligent, quick-wit- 
ted—but at need he could appear to be 
an idiot boy. He knew the layout of 
the surrounding neighborhood thor- 
oughly and had friends, relatives and 
pals in every village. When ques- 
tioned by the Germans, he was always 
able to say he was on a visit to his aunt 
or his cousin; and his stories always 
checked. At times Tolya would dis- 
appear for several days at a time, and 
we knew he had not yet been able to 
get all the information he wanted and 
would show up when he did. 

Tolya learned to use a revolver. He 
hated the Germans with every fibre of 
his small being. Returning home on 
horseback from a successful engage- 
ment, he would say: “Well, we’re 
avenged again on the butchers! . . .” 

“Whom have you avenged today?” 
we would ask him. 

“Maria Ivanovna . . . the school- 
teacher. They burned her alive. . . .” 

He took revenge on the fascists for 
all his kinfolk and friends, for his mur- 
dered compatriots, men, women and 
children, for the burned villages, the 
trampled fields, for the torn and bleed- 


“No one will bother you 
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ing earth. And at the same time he 
dreamed of the day when all the Ger- 
mans will be driven out, when the 
wheatfields will wave again, when new 
villages will be built with a brand-new 
schoolhouse into which “a very, very 
nice teacher” will walk and say: 
“Well, children, where did we leave 
off ?” 

“And when I grow up, I shall be an 
automobile engineer.” 

“That’s swell,” our commander 
would say. “That’s why I want to 
get you across the front line so that 
you can go back to school.” 

“No,” Tolya would reply. “Ill 
stay with you until the spring and 
ros 
“And then what?” 

“Then I’ll stay on some more... 


” 


F you peered close through the scar- 
let Autumn foliage you would just 
barely see the web of telephone wires. 
Like slender vines, they made their 
way down tree trunks into dugouts 
and along the sides of trenches. They 
stretched from command posts to ob- 
servation posts and gathered into a 
knot at the central station. This was 
a brick house in a village close to the 
front aud under frequent enemy bom- 
bardment. 

At the switchboard sat a girl with 
a frank, open face and eyes that you 
could see were used to smiling. But 
at this moment her face was tense and 
grave. <A battle was on and much 
depended on how fast she responded 
to the switchboard signals, how quickly 
she got the Commanders their connec- 
tions. One had to be super-alert. 

“Madagascar, Borneo calling. Bor- 
neo, here’s Madagascar.” 

Natasha Alexeyeva’s 
steady, calm, reassuring. 

“Just a minute, Madagascar. Sumat- 
ra’s still busy. I'll connect you as 
soon as the wire’s free.” 

Exotic and strange these names 
sounded in Russian. But Natasha was 
used to them. ‘They were the coded 
calls of the field stations. ‘They meant 
Soviet woods, Soviet earth, Soviet 
voices, Soviet faces. In her leisure 
she would open an atlas and her fingers 
would trail over continents and oceans 
to stop at Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, 


voice was 
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MADAGASCAR CALLING 
By ALEXANDER ISBACH 






he laughed. “It’s wartime, you know.” 
Tolya from Semyonovka never lived 


to be an ‘automobile engineer.” He 
will never see the spring. . . . 

They trapped him at last. Twenty 
Germans. He used his revolver. We 


found the bodies of three German sol- 
diers along with his. 

We buried our Tolya the day after 
we caught the seventeen remaining 
Germans. They paid for his death. 

We stood for a long time beside the 
littke mound. It was snowing and 
soon the fresh black grave was as white 
as the surrounding countryside. When 
we left all that stood out was the in- 
scription burnt into the piece of wood: 


HERE LIES 
TOLYA FROM SEMYONOVKA 


Madagascar, the Antilles. But the 
Ceylons and Sumatras around her were 
nearer and more comprehensible to 
her and she to them. The lives of 
hundreds of men might depend on how 
fast she connected the local Madagascar 
with the local Java. And these men 
knew they could depend on her. 

On only one occasion had there been 
a delay of several minutes. Java had 
called and got no answer. But just 
when Java began to take alarm there 
was Natasha’s calm voice as even and 
confident as ever. 

“Hello? No, it’s nothing. Every- 
thing’s O.K. Calling Borneo. Borneo, 
Java calling.” 

However, in those few minutes 
much had happened. The enemy had 
intensified their bombardment. Shells 
were falling in nearby streets. The con- 
cussions shattered the remaining win- 
dows. 

Natasha stayed at her post. This 
was not the first time she had been 
working under fire. But never before 
had the breath of war come so close. 
Was she afraid? To tell the truth she 
had no time to think of it. She had 
so much to do, so many insistent voices 
claiming her attention. 

A shell landed close to the house. 
The detonation put out the lights. 
Loosened brick and plaster cascaded 
down the walls. Natasha herself was 
blown off her stool. 

For a few seconds she lay stunned. 





























































Wireless operator on the Soviet front estab- 
lishing connections with a command post. 
The operator is a woman 


“Ts this the end?” she wondered ; then 
smiled, realizing that if she could have 
such a thought the end was still far 
off. She was more surprised than 
frightened. She struck a match and 
was overjoyed to see that though the 
switchboard had been toppled over on 
its side it was still in action. The 
signal buttons were flashing like eyes. 
They blinked frantically making angry 
faces at her. 

Getting up she heaved the switch- 
board right end up, resumed her perch 
on the stool and took the plugs in her 
hand. 

“It’s nothing,” she explained. 
“Everything’s O.K. Here’s Borneo.” 

Finishing the remaining hours of 
her stretch, she worked with greater 
precision, if anything. Only toward 
morning, after she was relieved, did 
she find the time to shake the plaster 
out of her hair and her clothes and 
to think over what had happened. Yes, 
it had been awful. But then she had 
had no time to be frightened ; and now 
it was too late to be frightened. 

It was not till days afterward that 
Madagascar, Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylon 
and the Antilles learned that all had 
not been O.K. at the central that night, 
—that night of battle when the ordi- 
nary Russian girl, Natasha Alexeyevna 
had maintained service all through an 
intensified enemy bombardment. 
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ON THE COMMANDER ISLANDS 


Meet some of our neighbors who have established a well-ordered 


and friendly community on islands only a few miles from Alaska 


HAT a relief it is today to 

know that in the North Paci- 
fic we have for neighbors our great 
Ally, the Soviet people. 

Yet there have been Americans who 
sought to alarm us, and to provoke sus- 
picion and enmity between the Ameri- 
can and Soviet peoples. There have 
been Americans who preferred to see 
aggression-mad Japan as our neighbor 
in these lands. 

To say have been is too optimistic. 
For only a month ago, in the June 6th 
issue of Collier's Magazine, George 
Renner, a professor at Teachers Col- 
lege and an American convert to the 
Nazi pseudo-science, Geo-Politics, pro- 
posed as one of the conditions for post- 
war peace handing over the Soviet Pa- 
cific coasts to Japan. 

A few days after the publication of 
this appeaser proposal by the professor, 
the offer to the Japanese of other peo- 
ple’s lands, a Japanese expeditionary 
force landed on the island of Attu, 
easternmost of the American Aleutian 
archipelago. As we go to press they 
are being taken care of by our military 
forces. 

Attu’s nearest neighbors are the So- 
viet Commander Islands. It was these 
very islands that anti-Soviet provoca- 
tors not so long ago sought to turn into 
an issue of suspicion and ill will be- 
tween the American and Soviet peo- 
ples. 

Lytkin’s article describes life on 
these Soviet islands, neighbors of ours 
in the North Pacific. It was written in 
times of peace and gives us an insight 
into the life of a people whom we can 
gladly and truly call good neighbors. 


Each day the first to turn the pages 
of the day-by-day calendar, are the 
inhabitants of Bering and Medny 
Islands off the coast of Kamchatka. 
Only a few miles of water separate 
these people of the far eastern USSR 
from their neighbors on the Aleutian 
Islands of American Alaska. But 
threugh these waters passes the inter- 
national time boundary line. The day 
of the Bering and Medny Islanders 
begins a full twenty-four hours earlier 
than that of the nearby Alaska Aleu- 
tians a few miles away. Continuing 
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East, from the Commander Islands, 
the day begins later and later until the 
time circle is closed back at the neigh- 
boring American Aleutian islands, only 
a few miles away, but a whole day 
later. 

Bering and Medny are two of the 
islands in the Commander group, dis- 
covered by Commodore Vitus Bering. 
The famous explorer lies buried there, 
and his name is borne by the nearby 
sea and strait. He perished while on 
an expedition sent to discover whether 
Asia was connected with North Amer- 
ica, The expedition was commissioned 
by Peter the Great. Bering and his 
party set out in 1737, in two packet 
boats, “St. Peter” and “St. Paul.” 
After sailing for three years they ar- 
rived at the Bay of Avachinsk on the 
Eastern coast of Kamchatka. Here 
they camped for the first winter, and 
out of their camp grew the town of 
Petropavlovsk (Peter and Paul). 

It was to this city in Kamchatka that 
we set out in the summer of 1940 to 
photograph life on the Commander 
Islands.) We went by air in a fine, 
forty-seater passenger plane piloted by 
the well-known Far Eastern pilots 
Ovechkin and Derkunsky. We were 
able to see below us, as we flew, the 
Amur River, vital artery of the Mari- 
time Province ; Komsomolsk, one of the 
new pioneer cities of the east built by 
the Soviet Communist youth; Niko- 
layevsk at the Amur’s mouth; and then 
across the Tartar Straits that runs be- 
tween Sakhalin Island and the main- 
land, and over the Northern Soviet 
half of this large and mountainous 
island. (The Southern half is Japan- 
ese.) Above the island we climbed to 
an altitude of 8,000 feet. Soon we were 
over the Okhotsk Sea, at this point 
















General view of Nikolsky Village on the Commander Islands 
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about six hundred miles wide. Through 
breaks in the clouds we caught glimpses 
of the sparkling waters below. Across 
the sea lay Kamchatka, where we 
finally came down at the city of Petro- 
pavlovsk. 

There we boarded the Steamer 
“Neptune,” a 3,500-ton vessel. The 
“Neptune” put out to sea, but dropped 
anchor for the night because of a fog. 
We could see nothing through the 
mist, but the captain told us the Com- 
mander Islands were not far away. 

In the morning we found ourselves 
among the reefs, about 700 feet from 
the shore of Bering Island, where the 
daring explorer is buried. Before us 
lay the little village of Nikolskoye. It 
consisted of a group of about thirty 
loghouses nestling in a protected cove. 
Our arrival caused a great stir and the 
people came running to the beach. Nor- 
mally, they have such a visit only once 
a year when a supply vessel brings the 
inhabitants their annual stock of pro- 
visions, fuel and other requirements. 
Our appearance meant an extra ration 
of excitement in addition to other 
extras. 

As there was no protected harbor and 
a heavy sea was running, the ‘“Nep- 
tune” had to shun the shore, and we 
were taken off in a small Aleutian 
boat. In the boat we noticed a number 
of small animals roaming like house 
pets in the cabins. We were to see 
many of them all over the island. They 
were the famous blue foxes, whose fur 
assumes the modish blue tint in the 
winter, that adds to their value in the 
fur market. 

The Commander Islands abound in 
these foxes which are bred on the 
islands and behave like domesticated 
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Where “The Hopes of Civilization Rest°*’ 
A review by JOHANNES STEEL 


RussiA’s FIGHTING Forces by Captain 
Sergei N. Kournakoff. Duell, Sloan 
&f Pearce, $2.50. Paper bound edition, 
International Publishers, $.50 


PASSIONATE pride in the achieve- 
ments of the Red Army and a 
deep love for the Russian people, shine 
through every page of “Russia’s Fighting 
Forces.” Captain Sergei N. Kournakoft 
has dedicated his book “to the descendants 
of Alexander Nevski; to the grandsons of 
Suvorov, and to the sons of Chapayev.” 
This dedication is the clue to Captain 
Kournakoff’s approach in summarizing 
the history of Russia’s fighting forces 
in which the Red Army appears to be 
the apotheosis of a national tradition. 
There is probably no one more fitted 
to write this book than Captain Kourna- 
koff who paid bitterly with defeat and 
exile for the knowledge that he has 
today of the Red Army. The book is 
written with that exciting simplicity that 
is so characteristic of the good soldier. 
It lays to rest many a myth. Take 
for instance the curious prejudice that 
the Russian soldier has no _ offensive 
fighting qualities. The author simply 
reminds us that it was a Russian Army 
that defeated the soldier-King of Prussia, 
known as Frederick The Great and it 
was a Russian army which took Berlin 
in October 1760 from this first incarna- 
tion of Prussian militarism. Captain 
Kournakoff shows that the Russian people 
always made good soldiers when they 
knew what they were fighting for and 
when they had leaders whom they could 
trust . . . whether they were Nevski, 
Suvorov or Timoshenko. 

Another myth which Captain Kourna- 
koff lays to rest is the popular impression 
that the Red Army suffered disaster in 
Finland. The author calmly observes 
that: 

“1. It being an axiom of military 
science that an attacking force must nor- 
mally outnumber its enemy by from 2:1 
to 5:1, the steady advance of the Red 
Army which used 600,000 men against 
an equal number of Finnish troops is a 
surprising military achievement. 

“2. The aerial assault on military 
objectivés as carried out by the Soviet 
air force does credit to its personnel, 
methods, and materiel and reveals its 
scruples to confine its actions to military 
objectives. 

“3. The single railroad line feeding 
the 700-mile front functioned with pre- 
cision, The Leningrad junction with its 
single railroad bridge over the Neva 
kept up with the colossal demands made 
upon it by the Karelian offensive, attest- 
ing to the efficiency of Soviet railroads. 

“4. When the original plan of the 
Soviet General Staff to cut Finland in 
two at the waist proved impractical, the 
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Red Army General Staff showed singular 
flexibility in quickly revising its plans to 
meet the situation. 

“5. While both the Allied and the 
German armies allowed themselves to 
be immobilized for a long time by the 
Siegfried and Maginot Lines . . . the 
Red Army broke through the Manner- 
heim Line, the first such breakthrough 
in military history.” 

In this book for the first time, we find 
a precise definition of the Russian con- 
cept of the “defense in depth.” It simply 
means that the population of the country 
from border to border participates in the 
conflict including the occupied territories 
where organized guerrillas fight and 
where every man, woman and child is 
an integral part of the defense in depth. 

But, perhaps the most important fact 
that becomes apparent from Captain 
Kournakoff’s analysis is that literally, 
nothing is too good for the Red Army. 
Its fighting qualities, the abilities of its 
strategists and tacticians, appear to be 
the result of the fact that the Red Army 
is an integral part of the social and eco- 
nomic organism that has been built up in 
Russia. It is because of this that Russia 
is probably in a much better position 
today than Germany to wage a total war 
in the sense that the sum total of the 
energies of the entire nation are put into 
the effort to defend its native soil. 

By making every Russian a soldier 
and all that this implies, the Soviets 
have succeeded in making every soldier 
a Russian who knows that he is fighting 


for his country. To him “My country” 
is not an abstract conception but an eco- 
nomic and social reality which the Red 
Army has helped to create. 

Captain Kournakoff tells us all this 
with a simplicity of style that makes 
interesting reading for the expert and 
layman alike. His book contains more 
facts than any other book published on 
the subject. This makes it difficult to 
do it justice in a brief review beyond 
saying that it contains just about every- 
thing there is to know about the Red 
Army and everything that is. necessary 
in order to understand the past course 
of the war as well as the current cam- 
paigns on the Eastern front. 

It also enables us to draw some con- 
clusions as to what the future may hold 
in store. What of the future? I can 
do no better than to once more quote 
Captain Kournakoff: 

“A second front will enable the United 
Nations to win a three-year war by 
knockout instead of winning a ten-year 
war by decision. . . . There can be no 
‘ersatz front,’ either in the air or on the 
seas. Only a full-fledged offensive on 
terra firma, supported, of course, by 
aviation and supplied under the protec- 
tion of the navies, can bring about the 
defeat of Hitler. Europe is a powder 
keg. But, it cannot be lighted with an 
aerial bomb. The Nazi-subjugated 
peoples must see their liberators with 
their eyes and touch them with their 
hands. Only then will the powder keg 
explode. That explosion will rid the 
world of Hitlerism for all time.’ 

“Russia’s Fighting Forces” is a read- 
ing “must” for anyone interested in the 
victory of the United Nations. 


Like Sitting in a Frontline Dugout 
A review by ERSKINE CALDWELL 


RusstiANs Don’t SURRENDER, by Alex- 
ander Poliakov. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York, 1942. $2.50. 


FTER the first inevitable flood of 
I-remember and _ second-guessing 
books by former correspondents and resi- 
dents in the Soviet Union, the tide begins 
to cast up the calm and simple accounts 
of the men of Russia who are doing the 
actual fighting. A book such as “Rus- 
sians Don’t Surrender” is not  over- 
whelming simply because it is calmly 
written; it is moving because its author 
proves that in time of war a writer 
should first of all be a good soldier. 
Alexander Poliakov has written more 
than an eye-witness book about the war 
in the Soviet Union. For one thing, 
while he is setting down his day-by-day 
impressions he is telling on almost every 
page the reason why the Germans were 
not able to conquer the peoples of that 
country with a whirlwind campaign of 
flying steel and roaring tanks. Equally 
important is the fact that Poliakov’s ac- 


count of combat explains why Soviet 
citizens and Red Armymen alike can 
never be conquered. ‘These things one 
reads between the lines on page after 
page until at last when the final para- 
graph is reached, the most skeptical of 
observers wonders why he ever allowed 
himself to doubt the ability of the Rus- 
sians to successfully defend themselves 
against Hitler’s aggression. 

“Russians Don’t Surrender” is the 
story of a handful of Red Armymen en- 
circled for a month by the German 
Army. These men, cut off from their 
supplies, have no thought of surrender. 
Under almost constant attack by dive 
bomber, artillery, or infantry, they de- 
fend themselves during the day and move 
foot by foot during the night towards 
the front and the main body of the Red 
Army. Sleepless, foodless, and fearless, 
they break through the ring of encircle- 
ment, cross the front after setting two 
German detachments to fighting each 
other, and reach their own lines. 

While employing guerrilla tactics to 
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the extent of raiding German outposts 
for food and ammunition, the trapped 
men do not fight guerrilla warfare since 
tneir objective was primarily escape and 
not. harassment of the enemy. Guerrilla 
fighting is a science of its own, and its 
most effective results are obtained by 
spirited men and women in civilian 
dress and not by Red Armymen in khaki 
uniforms. It would be a mistake to at- 
tempt to classify this story of a break- 
through by trapped Red Army detach- 
ments as an account of guerrilla fighting. 


The author of this book is a well- 
known military correspondent for Red 
Star, the Red Army newspaper, and his 
calm, unadorned story is as exciting as a 
delayed dispatch from the front. Read- 
ing “Russians Don’t Surrender” is like 
sitting in a front-line dugout listening 
to the stories Red Armymen like to tell 
during a lull in fighting. 

Poliakov’s book is effectively illustra- 
ted with fifty-eight photographs taken at 
the front during the past year. 


An Honest and Human Account 
A review by FRANZ WEISKOPF 


Moscow War Diary, by Alexander 
Werth. Alfred A. Knopf, 1942, $3.00. 
297 pages. : 


O my knowledge this remarkable 

book is the best account of Mos- 
cow in war time and of the Soviet 
Union’s war effort written by a foreign 
observer. And since the East European 
front is the most important of the war, 
and nowhere else has the fight been on 
an equal scale and the successes of the 
anti-Axis forces so considerable, Werth’s 
book must be given first rank among the 
war books. 

Mr. Werth was particularly well pre- 
pared for the Moscow assignment. He 
had had a long training as international 
correspondent and had proved a lucid 
observer of historical developments in 
France where he had represented big 
English papers since 1929.. He had 
shown exceptional understanding of So- 
viet foreign policy in the fateful years 
between 1933 and 1939. Last but not 
least the Russian language was the first 
tongue he spoke. Russian by birth, he 
had spent the first seventeen years of 
his life in the city on the Neva which 
was then called St. Petersburg and to- 
day is heroic Leningrad. 

In an autobiographical introduction of 
considerable poetic charm Mr. Werth 
provides the reader with a useful por- 
trait of the man whose diary, as a war 
correspondent, he is to read: 


“With my liberal upbringing I was anti- 
Bolshevik at first, but in the early ’20’s I 
became increasingly interested in what was 
happening in Russia. I began to subscribe 
to Soviet magazines and newspapers. I was 
stirred by the revolutionary romanticism ot 
Babel’s ‘Konarmia’ (Red Cavalry) and of 
Vsevolod Ivanov’s ‘Armoured Train No. 26. 
I translated into English some of the new 
works of Soviet fiction. I was revolted by 
the cruelties of the regime, but tried to un- 
derstand the whys and wherefores. I felt 
that the end of Trotskyism in Russia was a 
healthy thing, and the complete changes made 
by Stalin in the teaching of Russian history 
in the schools struck me as something pro- 
foundly significant. I disliked ignorant pro- 
Bolsheviks as much as I disliked uncritical 
anti-Bolsheviks. I fully supported the Lit- 
vinov policy of collective security; and al- 
though I found the Stalin-Ribbentrop agree- 
ment of 1939 disturbing, I could not help 
feeling some satisfaction at the thought ot 
the Russians on the Carpathians, and saw no 
serious objection to their occupation of the 
Baltic States and none at all to their occupa- 
tion of Bessarabia. So I went to Russia with 
an open mind, but, at heart, rejoicing at 
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the thought that my first country and my 
second country were allies.” 


The determination to be honest and 
objective, apparent in these lines of the 
introduction, runs through the observa- 
tions and meditations in the diary itself. 
This honesty is indeed the outstanding 
quality of Alexander Werth’s book. 

Working conditions were not easy for 
a British correspondent in Moscow in 
1941. There were few opportunities for 
sensational scoops, and most of the ob- 
servations of Werth’s diary are observa- 
tions of Moscow’s everyday life. It is 
this that makes the picture so convinc- 
ingly true and so excitingly human. Lit- 
tle by little, from seemingly unimportant 
observations in the streets, in street cars, 
in the theater or movie auditorium, in 
the subway or air raid shelter, in con- 
versations with the man-on-the-street in 
Moscow, the spirit of victorious resist- 
ance to Nazi aggression becomes thor- 
oughly understandable to the reader 
three thousand miles away. Through 
Werth’s diary notes we meet girl work- 
ers in a factory, soldiers on the road to 
the front, air raid wardens in a shelter, 
housewives in a shop and dozens of other 
people. On the reader himself grows the 
conviction that has become Werth’s, and 
has always been the Soviet people’s, that 
the Nazis cannot win, that they will be 
smashed. 

Mr. Werth does not merely describe 
the calmness and confidence of the sol- 
diers at the front and the people behind 
the lines; he transmits it. The reader 
himself becomes imbued with that calm- 
ness and confidence which triumphed 
over bad news in the first months of the 
war, and was the source of that power 
which enabled the Red Army to turn to 
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the offensive after five months of retreat. 

At certain points Mr. Werth engages 
in political and philosephical meditations 
over the essence of what he calls Trots- 
kyism, internationalism, etc., and loses 
himself and his readers in them. For- 
tunately these detours are few and only 
briefly interrupt the deeply moving story 
of a people fighting not only a heroic but 
a successful war against Nazi barbarism. 
Some parts of the book—notably the de- 
scription of a trip to the Smolensk front 
—will remain long in the memory of the 
reader. Astonishing and incredible as it 
may sound, the publisher’s blurb may 
be taken at face value. 

“It is the most honest and human 
account by an eye-witness we have yet 


had.” 


New Soviet Film 


Rep TANKS, directed by Z. Drapkin and 
R. Maiman. Produced by Lenfilm Stu- 
dios. Presented in America by Artkino. 
In New York at the Stanley Theater. 


HILE Red Tanks is far from a 

masterpiece it is revealing, vigor- 
ous and exciting. As story it is in the 
adventure tradition with thrills, climaxes, 
and deeds done in the nick of time. But 
in its more important aspect, as history, 
it is an invaluable documentary on one of 
the defense arms of civilization—the Red 
Tanks. 

Made months before the Nazi inva- 
sion, the film anticipates much of what 
has since actually transpired. It opens 
with a conference of the Nazi big shots 
in which the invasion is decided upon. It 
then deals with stages of the war, con- 
centrating upon a decisive battle in which 
the German chief of staff has contrived 
to so place his troops as to turn any pos- 
sible Soviet advance into an entrapment. 

But the Soviet general had a less lim- 
ited definition of the word “possible” 
than his adversary. The German flanks 
are protected on one side by cliffs, on 
the other by marshes. Both are “im- 
passable” to tank attack. The Soviet 
tankists, however, in cooperation with 
Soviet engineering troops, find a way to 
pass the impassable. 

“How did you get over?” asks the cap- 
tured German general, “Tanks can’t fly!” 

“At need, Soviet tanks can fly,” an- 
swers the exuberant tank commander. 

The picture is full of astounding shots, 
tanks being eased over perpendicular cliffs, 
going through water, crashing through 
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giant trees, crossing a river on the piles 
of a wrecked bridge, racing through a 
burning forest fired by the Germans. 
Here in the daring and ingenious han- 
dling of these steel giants we see another 
of the reasons why the Red Army was 
able to stop the Blitzkrieg. Probably 
never before have the maneuverability and 
power of tanks, under expert handling, 
been so successfully shown as in these 
scenes of Soviet tanks in action. I. S. 


ROAD TO VICTORY 
(Continued from page 9) 


Henry Pratt Fairchild, economist, of 
New York University. 

Representing organized labor in the 
panel discussion, Mr. Selly, whose 
union at its last national convention 
went on record as favoring the imme- 
diate opening of a second front, said: 


Labor has a special obligation to per- 
form in the political and military field. 
We must have unity of action. In the 
rank and file of labor, unity does exist, 
and I think I can speak for the rank and 
file of the labor movement. 

I can say that it is determined that the 
second front will be opened and opened 
now, and the labor movement is prepared 
to give everything necessary on the pro- 
duction front and the military front to 
insure the defeat of Hitler. 

There is another obligation for the 
labor movement. We have to delouse 
this country of the appeasers such as 
Senator Wheeler and others. We have 
a special louse of our own, too, and we 
are going to take care of him. I speak 
of John L. Lewis. 

I want to join with every other speaker 
in the assurance that at least the com- 
munications workers whom I represent 
are not only prepared to go all out for a 
second front, but are prepared to do 
everything in their ‘power that is neces- 
sary in this fight against Hitler. 


It was announced by the chairman 
that Professor Fairchild had agreed to 
take the chairmanship of the New York 
Committee of the Council, just being 
reorganized in the expansion of the 
Council’s activity. In explaining the 
significance of the Council’s work at 
this time, Professor Fairchild said: 


Men are guided by lies as much as by 
truth. Never in human history were so 
many big lies told in so short a time as 
about the Soviet Union. The events of 
the last 12 months have effectively de- 
molished those lies. Still, whatever has 
not been demolished, people cling to as 
if something precious. The strongholds 
of falsehoods have got to be attacked and 
overthrown. That kind of education is 
undertaken by the American Council on 
Soviet Relations. Then we will lay the 
basis of that close cooperation with the 
Soviet Union after the war that is neces- 
sary to the building of a decent world. 


Attending the dinner were large 
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representations from various unions 
including the National Maritime 
Union; the Fur Dressers and Dyers; 
Fur Floor Boys and Shipping Clerks; 
United Shoe Workers; Local No. 65, 
United Wholesale Employes; State, 
County and Municipal Employes of 
America; United Electrical, Machine 
and Radio Workers; American Com- 
munications Association and the United 
Furniture Workers of America. 

We bring our readers this full ac- 
count of the meeting in the hope that 
other communities will follow suit and 
organize similar gatherings. Mobiliza- 
tion of widest circles of public opinion 
around the question of the second front 
will be an important factor in its 
speedy realization, and toward victory 
in 1942, 


COMMANDER ISLANDS 
(Continued from page 23) 


pets. There are also beavers, and a 
great variety of birds as well. But the 
islands are most famous for their large 
sealing grounds. 

The first known settlers on these 
islands were the Unargens, a tribe 
from the Aleutian Islands. They came 
in 1826. When the report of the Ber- 
ing expedition was made public, fur 
trappers from all parts of the world 
flocked to the islands. Bent on quick 
large profits, they hunted down the 
valuable fur animals to the point of 
extinction and ruthlessly exploited the 
native inhabitants. 

When the islands were taken over 
by the Soviet government the fur indus- 
try was on the verge of ruin. In 1924 
the number of seals in the area was 
estimated at 3,000. Today there are 
about 50,000 on the protected sealing 
grounds. 

These ‘are about twelve and a half 
from Nikolskoye. Navigation 
laws prohibit steamers sailing in the 
vicinity from using sirens or search- 
lights, so that the animals will not be 
disturbed. 

We piled our cinema gear on sledges 
drawn by dogs. I think this is the only 
place where dogs are used to pull 
sledges in the summer. The boggy 
ground is almost as smooth under the 
runners as snow. We went speeding to 
our destination, with Joseph Nozhikov, 
an extremely skillful hunter, guiding 
us through the tall grass. 

Suddenly a wonderful scene opened 
before us. Literally within a stone’s 
throw, thousands and thousands of 


miles 


seals and their cubs were gamboling in 
the water, or basking on the beach. 
They were all a deep, dark brown, and 
some of the bulls were as large as 
horses. ° 

This is the place where the seals 
breed and spend most of the year. In 
December they. swim south, to Japan, 
but they return every spring. 

Great care of the pack is taken by 
the staff of the hunting station on the 
islands. ‘ Every year they kill only a 
certain number of the three-year-old 
“bachelors,” males who have _ not 
acquired a “harem.” The hunters leave 
the rest for breeding purposes. This 
ensures a steady increase in the pack. 

The people of the Commander Islands 
constitute a well-ordered and friendly 
community. Scurvy, that terrible 
scourge of the past, has been completely 
eradicated. The diet now consists of 
fresh vegetables, fish, pork, sugar and 
sweetmeats, in addition to the venison 
from the reindeer herds introduced on 
the island, seal meat, wild bird’s eggs 
and game that are obtained on the 
islands. All the houses have electric 
lights and radios. In Nikolskoye and 
Preobrazhenskoye there are clubs, li- 
braries, amateur art circles and bands. 

Because of the situation of.the islands 
in the Northern Sea, they are also the 
site of weather and scientific stations. 
In the work of the meteorological ob- 
servatories and in the veterinary and 
other technical stations much of the 
professional work is done by‘ the 
natives, The Aleutian, Badayev, trans- 
mitting from the island radio station, 
is considered one of the best radio 
operators in the Far North. The Aleu- 
tians A. Maltseva, a woman, and V. 
Adodurov are zootechnicians on the 
State animal breeding farm located on 
the island. 

The Aleutian District was the first 
in the Far North of the USSR where 
the whole population became literate. 
The islanders now have their own 
newspaper, ‘“Aleutskaya Pravda,” and 
they listen eagerly every day to the 
broadcast of news and other programs 
from Moscow. The people surrounded 
me while | ground out my film, fasci- 
nated, as every community is, at the 
actual process of picture taking. How- 
ever, the cinema has long passed the 
stage of novelty for them. They have 
movies regularly. 

Through movies, radio, airplane and 
their own advancing culture, these peo- 
ple of the Commander Islands in the 
midst of the Northern seas, are an in 
tegral part of the life of our country. 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET AGREEMENT 


White House Statement on Molotov Visit 


The text of the official White House 
statement, issued June 11, on the Roose- 
velt-Molotov conversations follows: 


The People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Mr. V. M. Molotov, follow- 
ing the invitation of the President of the 
United States of America, arrived in 
Washington May 29 and was for some 
time the President’s guest. 

This visit to Washington afforded an 
opportunity for a friendly exchange of 
views between the President and his 
advisers on the one hand and Mr. V. 
Molotov and his party on the other. 
Among those who participated in the 
conversations were the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor in the United States, Mr. Maxim 
Litvinov, Mr. Harry Hopkins, Chief 
of Staff General Marshall and Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
Navy, Admiral Ernest J. King, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, joined 
in subsequent conversations on non-mili- 
tary matters. 


In the course of the conversations, 
full understanding was reached with re- 
gard to the urgent tasks of creating a 
second. front in Europe in 1942. In ad- 
dition,.the measures for increasing and 
speeding up the supplies of planes, tanks, 
and other kinds of war materials from 
the United States to the Soviet Union 
were discussed. 


Further were discussed the funda- 
mental problems of cooperation of the 
Soviet Union and the United States in 
safeguarding peace and security to the 
freedom-loving peoples after the war. 

Both sides state with satisfaction the 
unity of their views on all these ques- 
tions. 

At the conclusion of the visit the 
President asked Mr. Molotov to inform 


Mr. Stalin on his behalf that he feels 


these conversations have been most use- 
ful in establishing a basis for fruitful 
and closer relationship between the two 
governments in the pursuit of the com- 
mon objectives of the United Nations. 


TEXT OF U. S.-SOVIET WAR-AID PACT 


Following is the text of the Master 
Lend-Lease agreement signed June 11, 
by the United States and the USSR. 


Whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics declare that they are 
engaged in a co-operative undertaking, to- 
gether with every other-nation or people of 
like mind, to the end of laying the bases. of 
a just and enduring world peace securing 


order under law to themselves and all na- 
tions; ; 
And whereas the Governments of the 


United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. as signatories of 
the declaration by the United Nations of 
Jan. 1, 1942, have subscribed to a common 
program of purposes and principles embodied 
in the joint declaration, known as the At- 
lantic Charter, made on August 14, 1941, 
by the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, the basic principles of which 
were adhered to by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Sep- 
tember 24, 1941; 

And whereas the President of the United 
States of America has determined, pursuant 
to the act of Congress of March 11, 1941, 
that the defense of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics against aggression is vital 
to the defense of the United States of 
America; 

And whereas the United States of America 
has extended and is continuing to extend to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics aid 
in resisting aggression; 

And whereas it is expedient that the final 
determination of the terms and conditions 
upon which the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics receives such 
aid and of the benefits to be received by the 
United States of America in return therefor 
should be deferred until the extent of the 
defense aid is known and until the progress 
of events makes clearer the final terms and 
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conditions and benefits which will be in 
the mutual interests of the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and will promote the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace; 

And whereas the Governments of the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics are mutually de- 
sirous of concluding now a preliminary agree- 
ment in regard to the provision of defense 
aid and in regard to certain considerations 
which shall be taken into account in deter- 
mining such terms and conditions and the 
making of such an agreement has been in all 
respects duly authorized and all acts, con- 
ditions and formalitics which it may have 
been necessary to perform, fulfill or execute 
prior to the making of such an agreement 
in conformity with the laws either of the 
United States of America or of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics have been per- 
formed, fulfilled or executed as required; 

The undersigned being duly authorized by 
their respective Governments for that pur- 
pose, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Government of the United States of 
America will continue to supply the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics with such defense articles, defense 
services, and defense information as the 
President of the United States of America 
shall authorize to be transferred or pro- 
vided. 


ARTICLE II 
The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will continue to con- 
tribute to the defense of the United States 
of America and the strengthening thereof 
and will provide such articles, services, fa- 


cilities or information as it may be in a 
position to supply. 


ARTICLE III 


The Government of the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics will not without the con- 
sent of the President of the United States 
of America transfer title to, or possession 
of, any defense article or defense information 
transferred to it under the act of March 11, 
1941, of the Congress of the United States 
of America or permit the use thereof by 
any one not an officer, employee, or agent 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


ARTICLE IV 


If, as a result of the transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of any defense article or defense 
information, it becomes necessary for that 
Government to take any action or make 
any payment in order fully to protect any 
of the rights of a citizen of the United 
States of America who has patent rights 
in and to any such defense article or in- 
formation, the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will take such 
action or make such payment when requested 
to do so by the President of the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE V 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will return to the United 
States of America at the end of the present 
emergency, as determined by the President 
of the United States of America, such de- 
fense articles transferred under this agree- 
ment as shall not have been destroyed, lost 
or consumed and as shall be determined by 
the President to be useful in the defense of 
the United States of America or of the 
Western Hemisphere or to be otherwise of 
use to the United States of America. 


ARTICLE VI 

In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of 
America by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics full cognizance 
shall be taken of all property, services, in- 
formation, facilities, or other benefits or 
considerations provided by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
subsequent to March 11, 1941, and accepted 
or acknowledged by the President on behalf 
of the United States of America. 


ARTICLE VII 


In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of 
America by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in return for aid 
furnished under the Act of Congress of 
March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden com- 
merce between the two countries, but to 
promote mutually advantageous economic 
relations between them and the betterment 
of worldwide economic relations. To that 
end, they shall include provision for agreed 
action by the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind, directed to the expansion, by 
appropriate international and domestic meas- 
ures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce, and to the piers 
of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in 
general, to the attainment of all the eames 
objectives set forth in the joint declaration 
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All over the Soviet Union great crowds turned out to hail the new treaties with America and Britain. 
Here Rodianova, a weaver, addresses a demonstration at the Trekhgornia textile mill in Moscow 


made on August 14, 1941, by the President 
of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, the basic 
principles of which were adhered to by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on September 24, 1941. 

At an early convenient date, conversations 
shall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best means 
of attaining the above-stated objectives by 
their own agreed action and of seeking the 
agreed action of other like-minded Govern- 
ments. 


ARTICLE VIII 


This agreement shall take effect as from 


this day’s date. It shall continue in force 
until a date to be agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 

Signed and sealed at Washington in dupli- 
cate this eleventh day of June, 1942. 


Tor the Goverment of the United 
States of America 
CORDELL HULL 

Secretary of State of the United 
States of America 


For the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
MAXIM LITVINOV 
Ambassador of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics at Washington. 


Anglo - Soviet Pact 


TASS COMMUNIQUE ON MOLOTOV’S 
VISIT TO LONDON 


Continuing the negotiations conducted in 
Moscow in December 1941 between J. V. 
Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and V. M. Molotov, People’s Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, on the one hand, 
and Sir Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, on the other, concerning conduct of 
the war and post-war organization of peace 
and security in Europe, further negotiations 
took place in London between Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister and Secretary for 
War, and Sir Anthony Eden, Foreign Secre- 
tary, on the one hand, and V. M. Molotov, 
People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR, on the other. 

These negotiations, conducted in a frank 
and cordial atmosphere, culminated on May 
26 in the signing by the USSR and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain of a treaty of 
alliance in the war against Hitler Germany 
and its accomplices in Europe, and of coop- 
eration and mutual assistance after the war. 
This treaty, the text of which is published 
today, was signed on behalf of the USSR by 
V. M. Molotov and on behalf of the United 
Kingdom by Sir Anthony Eden. I. M. Mai- 
sky, Soviet Ambassador in London, and Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, took part in the 
negotiations. 

Both Governments feel confident that this 
treaty will serve as a lasting basis for good 
relations between the two countries in the 
future and will still further enhance the close 
and cordial mutual understanding already 
existing between the Soviet Union and the 
United Kingdom, and also between these 
two countries and the United States of 
America, which was kept informed of the 
progress of negotiations and the conclusion 
of the treaty. Both parties likewise feel con- 
fident that the treaty will serve as a power- 
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ful new weapon in the struggle for complete 
victory over Hitler Germany and its accom- 


‘plices in Europe and will ensure close coop- 


eration between the two countries after the 
victorious war. 

In the course of the negotiations between 
V. M. Molotov and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
complete agreement was reached between the 
two countries with regard to the urgent tasks 
involved in creating a second front in Europe 
in 1942. The negotiations on this subject 
were conducted by V. M. Molotov, I. M. 
Maisky, Major General Isayev and Rear Ad- 
miral Kharlamov, and by Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Attlee, Mr. Eden and the chiefs of staff of 
the British Navy, Army and Airforce. — 

Other questions discussed concerned fur- 
ther improvement of the shipment of aircraft, 
tanks and other war material from Great 
Britain, to the Soviet Union. Both parties 
were glad to note their identity of views on 
all the above questions. 


The following White Paper, “Russia 
Number One (1942),” was issued by 
the British Government on June 11, 
immediately after the announcement of 
the British-Russian treaty in the House 
of Commons: 


RUSSIAN-BRITISH AGREEMENT 


The text of the twenty-year Russian- 
British Mutual Assistance Agreement: 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and British Dominions Beyond Seas, 
Emperor of India and the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

Desiring to confirm the stipulations of the 
agreement between His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for 
joint action in the war against Germany 
signed at Moscow July 12, 1941, and to re- 
place them by formal treaty; 


Desiring to contribute after the war to 
the maintenance of peace and to the preven- 
tion of further aggression by Germany or the 
States associated with her in acts of aggression 
in Europe; 

Desiring, moreover, to give expression to 
their intention to collaborate closely with one 
another as well as with the other United 
Nations at the peace settlement and during 
the ensuing period of reconstruction on a basis 
of the principles enunciated in the declara- 
tion made Aug. 14, 1941, by the President of 
the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, to which the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has adhered; 

Desiring finally to provide for mutual as- 
sistance in the event of attack upon either 
high contracting party by Germany or any 
of the States associated with her in acts of 
aggression in Europe. 

Have decided to conclude a treaty for 
that purpose and have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries: 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions Beyond 
Seas, Emperor of India, for the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

The Right Hon. Anthony Eden, M. P., 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; ‘ 

The Presidtum of the Supreme Council of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

M. Viacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

Who having communicated their full pow- 
ers, found in good and due form, have agreed 


as follows: 
PART ONE 
ARTICLE I 


In virtue of the alliance established between 
the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the high contracting 
parties mutually undertake to afford one 
another military and other assistance and 
support of all kinds in war against Germany 
and all those States which are associated 
with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 


ARTICLE II 


The high contracting. parties undertake 
not to enter into any negotiations with the 
Hitlerite Government or any other govern- 
ment in Germany that does not clearly re- 
nounce all aggression intentions, and not to 
negotiate or conclude, except by mutual 
consent, any armistice or peace treaty with 
Germany or any other State associated with 
her in acts of aggression in Europe. 


PART TWO 
ARTICLE III 


1. The high contracting parties declare 
their desire to unite with other like-minded 
States in adopting proposals for common 
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action to preserve peace and resist aggres- 
sion in the post-war period. 

2. Pending adoption of such proposals, 
they will after termination of hostilities 
take all measures in their power to render 
impossible the repetition of aggression and 
violation of peace by Germany or any of 
the States associated with her in acts of ag- 
gression in Europe. 


ARTICLE IV 


Should either of the high contracting 
parties during the post-war period become 
involved in hostilitics with Germany or any 
of the States mentioned in Article III, 
Section 2, in consequence of the attack by 
that State against that party, the other 
high contracting party will at once give 
to the contracting party so involved in hos- 
tilities all military and other support and 
assistance in his power. 

This article shall remain in force until 
the high contracting parties, by mutual 
agreement, shall recognize that it is super- 
seded by adoption of proposals contemplated 
in Article III, Section 1. In default of 
adoption of such proposals, it shall remain 
in force for a period of twenty years and 
thereafter until terminated by either high 
contracting party as provided in Article VIII. 


ARTICLE V 


The high contracting parties, having re- 
gard to the interests of security of each of 
them, agree to work together in close and 
friendly collaboration after re-establishment 
of peace for the organization of security and 
economic prosperity in Europe. 

They will take into account the interests 
of the United Nations in these objects and 
they will act in accordance with the two 
principles of not seeking territorial aggran- 
dizement for themselves and of non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other States. 


ARTICLE VI 
The high contracting parties agree to 
render one another all possible economic 
assistance after the war. 


ARTICLE VII 
Each high contracting party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against the 
other high contracting party. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The present treaty is subject to ratifica- 
tion in the shortest possible time ana in- 
struments of ratification shall be exchanged 
in Moscow as soon as possible. 

It comes into force immediately on the 
exchange of instruments of ratification and 
shall thereupon replace the agreement be- 
tween the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom signed 
at Moscow July 12, 1941. 

Part One of the present treaty shall re- 
main in force until the re-establishment of 
peace between the high contracting parties 
and Germany and the powers associated 
with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

Part Two of the present treaty shall 
remain in force for a period of twenty 
years. Thereafter, unless twelve months’ 
notice has been given by either party to 
terminate the treaty at the end of the 
said period of twenty years, it shall con- 
tinue in force until twelve months after 
either high contracting party shall have 
given notice to the other in writing of his 
intention to terminate it. 

In witness whereof the above-named pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present treaty 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate in London on the 
twenty-sixth day of May, 1942, in the 
Russian and English languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 


JULY 1942 


SPEECH BY ANTHONY EDEN 
The text of the speech of Mr. Eden 


on the signature of the treaty: 


On behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom I welcome 
you, M. Molotov, as Foreign Secretary 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

We are met in a world at war when 
our two countries are together at grips 
with a common enemy. Under the im- 
pact of war we have found that under- 
standing which escaped us in the uneasy 
years of peace. The treaty which we 
have just signed engages us to continue 
the struggle. together until the victory 
be won. On behalf of my colleagues, I 
give you a pledge that there will be no 
wavering in this endeavor on the part 
of the government or the people of these 
islands. 

Such then is the first chapter of our 
task, the overthrow of Hitler and the 
destruction of all that his regime stands 
for. But there is a second chapter also 
to our treaty. One day the war will 
end. One day the common enemy will be 
defeated and there will be peace again. 
We must see to it that this time the 
peace endures. In the treaty which we 
have signed we pledge ourselves to work 
together for this purpose. 

Never before in the history of our 
two countries has our association been 
so close or our mutual pledge for the 
future so complete. This is surely a 
happy augury. There is nothing exclu- 
sive in our agreement. We are seeking 
peace and security, not only for our 
two countries but for all the United 
Nations. But understanding between us 
is one of the foundations of peace, not 
for us alone but for the world. We 
have signed our treaty and part of the 
work is behind us. 

I would like to say now, M. Molotov, 
how much we have valued the states- 
manship and insight which you have 
shown in our negotiations. I would like, 
too, to thank M. Maisky, your Ambas- 
sador, who has done so much in his 
years here to build the bridge between 
our two countries. 

Part of the work is behind us. But 
the greater part yet lies ahead. There is 
the war to win. 

You yourself, M. Molotov, are leav- 
ing our shores for the United States. 
Upon the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union, the United States of America 
and the British Commonwealth the 
future of mankind will largely depend. 

We thank you for your work with 
us here and we wish you well upon 
your journey. 


SPEECH BY MOLOTOV 


The text of the speech by Molotov 
on the signing of the treaty. 


Mr. Churchill, Gentlemen: 


The treaty between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and Great 
Britain of alliance in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany and her accomplices 
in Europe, and of cooperation and mu- 
tual assistance after the war, which I 
have just had the honor of signing in 





the name of the Government of the 
USSR, represents an important political 
landmark in the development of relations 
between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. 

The treaty between us is essential 
not only to the peoples of the USSR 
and Great Britain but also to the peoples 
who have experienced the aggression of 
the German-Fascist imperialists or whose 
freedom and honor have been threat- 
ened and may still be threatened by the 
Hitlerite band of robbers, oppressors 
and ravishers—all of these will express 
their satisfaction at the conclusion of 
this historic treaty. 

Our Allies all over the world will 
share with us the warmest feelings of 
satisfaction. Our treaty is indispensable 
in order the more quickly to insure the 
destruction of Hitlerite Germany and 
to attain our desired aim—victory. 

The present treaty also determines 
the common line of action of the Soviet 
Unien and Great Britain after the war. 
The fact that this treaty operates for 
a period of twenty years and is based 
on mutual military and economic as- 
sistance against possible further aggres- 
sion on the part of Germany, and is 
intended to insure the security and eco- 
nomic well-being of the peoples of 
Europe, speaks for itself. 

Hitler and his accomplices in their 
blood-stained robbery of Europe will 
now feel more than ever that the united 
forces of their adversaries have been 
rallied and strengthened. So much the 
better for us, for our peoples and for 
our common cause. 

This treaty signifies and contains much 
more than the Anglo-Soviet agreement 
of last year. 

The treaty of May 26, 1942, marks 
a new and important stage in the de- 
velopment of Anglo-Soviet relations on 
the basis of alliance and mutual military 
assistance against our common and irrec- 
oncilable foe, both of today and of the 
future, in Europe. It provides a desired 
basis for joint action after the war, thus 
greatly adding to its importance. 

It is still further necessary that what 
relates to the present day in this treaty 
is already successfully being realized 
and carried into effect, 

Such a treaty will be welcomed with 
great satisfaction by the masses of the 
Soviet Union, where, under the direction 
of their great leader and supreme com- 
mander, J. V. Stalin, the Red Army is 
carrying on a heroic struggle against the 
German invaders, confident in the belief 
that the time is not far distant when 
our just cause will achieve full victory. 

Please accept, Mr. Prime Minister 
Churchill and Mr. Secretary Eden, to 
whom the present treaty owes so much, 
my sincere gratitude for the active part 
you have taken at all stages. 

I express my sincere personal grati- 
tude to His Majesty’s Government for 
the hospitality shown to me, the repre- 
sentative of the Government of the 
USSR. 

In conclusion I wish to express my 
firm conviction that the treaty which 
has been signed today well serves the 
cause of our victory, the cause of the 
great future of our two peoples. 
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STALIN’S ORDER OF THE DAY 


Authorized text of Stalin’s call for final victory over Hitler 
in 1942 in his Order of the Day to the Red Army on May 1 


OMRADES—men, commanders and 
political workers of the Red Army 
and Red Navy; guerrillas, men and 
women; workers, men and women; peas- 
ants, men and women; brain workers, 
men and women; brothers and sisters 
beyond the front line, in the rear of the 
German fascist troops, who have tempo- 
rarily fallen under the yoke of the Ger- 
man oppressors! On behalf of the Soviet 
Government and our Bolshevik Party, I 
greet and congratulate you on May Day! 
Comrades! This year the peoples of 
our country celebrate International May 
Day in conditions of patriotic war against 
the German fascist invaders. The war 
has laid its imprint on every aspect of 
our life. It has laid its imprint also on 
this day, on the May 1 celebration. Mind- 
ful of the war situation, the working 
people of our country have renounced 
their holiday rest in order to pass this 
day in intense labor for the defense of 
our country. Living at one with our men 
at the front, they have converted the May 
1 celebration into a day of labor and 
struggle, in order to give maximum 
assistance to the front and supply it 
with more rifles, machine guns, trench 
mortars, tanks, aircraft, ammunition, 
bread, meat, fish and vegetables. This 
means that, with us, front and rear form 
a single, indivisible fighting camp, ready 
to overcome any difficulties on the road 
to victory over the enemy. 

Comrades! More than two years has 
elapsed since the German fascist invaders 
plunged Europe into the abyss of war, 
subjugated the freedom-loving countries 
of the European continent—France, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Cze- 
choslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece 
—and sucked their blood for the enrich- 
ment of German bankers. More than 
10 months has elapsed since the German 
fascist invaders basely and treacherously 
attacked our country and began plunder- 
ing and devastating our villages and 
towns, outraging and murdering the 
peaceful population of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Byelorussia, the Ukraine and 
Moldavia. For more than 10 months 
*he peoples of our country have been 
waging a patriotic war against the bestial 
enemy, in defense of the honor and free- 
dom of their motherland. 

In this time we have had opportunity 
to gain sufficient knowledge of the Ger- 
man fascists, to understand their real 
intentions, to know their true face and 
understand it not according to their 
verbal profession but from the experience 
of war, from universally known facts. 
Who, then, are these enemies of ours, 
the German fascists? What kind of 
people are they? What does the ex- 
perience of war teach us on this point? 

It is said that the German fascists are 
nationalists, protecting the integrity and 
independence of Germany against attacks 
on the part of other states. This is of 
course a lie. Only liars can assert that 
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Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Greece, the Soviet Union and other 
freedom-loving countries made attempts 
on the integrity and independence of 
Germany. In reality the German fascists 
are not nationalists but imperialists, who 
seize foreign lands and suck their blood 
to enrich German bankers and plutocrats. 
Goering, chief of the German fascists, 
is himself well known as one of the 
biggest bankers and plutocrats, exploiting 
dozens of factories and plants. Hitler, 
Goebbels, Ribbentrop, Himmler and 
other rulers of Germany today are the 
watchdogs of German bankers and place 
the interests of the latter above all other 
interests. The German Army is a blind 
tool in the hands of these gentlemen and 
is called on to shed its own blood and 
the blood of other peoples and to crip- 
ple itself and other peoples not for the 
interests of Germany, but for the enrich- 
ment of the German bankers and pluto- 
crats. This is what the experience of 
war tells us. 

It is said that the German fascists 
are socialists, endeavoring to defend the 
interests of the workers and peasants 
against the plutocrats. This is of course 
a lie. Only liars can assert that the 
German fascists, who introduced slave 
labor in their plants and factories and 
reestablished a system of serfdom in the 
villages of Germany and of subjugated 
countries, are defenders of the workers 
and peasants. Only insolent liars can 
deny that the system of slavery and serf- 
dom instituted by the German fascists 
is advantageous to the German plutocrats 
and bankers, and not to the workers and 
peasants. In reality, the German fascists 
are reactionaries, serf owners, and the 
German Army is the army of the serf 
owners, shedding blood to enrich the 
German barons and reestablish the power 
of the land owners. This is what the 
experience of war tells us. 

It is said that the German fascists 
are carriers of European culture, waging 
war for the dissemination of this culture 
in other countries. This is of course a 
lie. Only professional liars can assert 
that the German fascists, who have 
filled Europe with gallows, who plunder 
and outrage peaceful populations, burn 
and blow up towns and villages and 
destroy the cultural values of the peoples 
of Europe, can be the bearers of Euro- 
pean culture. In reality the German 
fascists are enemies of European culture, 
and the German Army is an army of 
medieval obscurantism, called upon to 
destroy European culture and assert the 
slave-owning “culture” of the German 
bankers and barons. This is what the 
experience of war tells us. 

This is the face of our enemy, exposed 
and brought to light by the experience of 
war. But the experience of war is not 
restricted to these conclusions. The 
experience of war shows in addition 
that, in the period of the war, important 


changes have taken place both in the 
position of fascist Germany and its army, 
and in the position of our own country 
and the Red Army. What are these 
changes? 

It is beyond doubt, first, that in this 
period fascist Germany and its army 
have become weaker than they were 19 
months ago. The war has brought grave 
disillusionments, millions of human sacri- 
fices, starvation and poverty to the Ger- 
man people. The end of the war is not 
in sight, and reserves of manpower are 
coming to an end, oil is coming to an end, 
raw materials are coming to an end. 
Realization that Germany’s defeat is 
inevitable is growing on the German 
people. The German people realize 
with growing clarity that the only way 
out of the present situation is to liberate 
Germany from the adventurist clique of 
Hitler and Goering. 

Hitlerite imperialism has occupied 
vast territories in Europe, but it has 
failed to break the will to resist of the 
European peoples. The enslaved peoples’ 
struggle against the regime of the Ger- 
man fascist highwaymen is _ beginning 
to acquire a universal character. Sabo- 
tage at war plants, explosions in German 
storehouses, wrecking of German mili- 
tary trains, murder of German officers 
and soldiers have become common oc- 
curences in all the occupied countries. 
Whole Yugoslav and Soviet districts 
occupied by the Germans are swept by 
the conflagration of guerrilla war. All 
these circumstances have resulted in 
weakening the German rear, and con- 
sequently in weakening fascist Germany 
as a whole. 

As for the German Army, despite its 
stubbornness in defense, it is nevertheless 
much weaker than 10 months ago. Its 
old, experienced generals like Reichenau, 
Brauchitsch, Todt and others have either 
been killed by the Red Army or else 
driven out by the ruling German fascist 
group. Its regular officer corps has been 
partly exterminated by the Red Army 
and partly demoralized as a result of 
plunder and violence against the civilian 
population. Its rank-and-file effectives, 
badly weakened during war operations, 
receive less and less reinforcements. 

It is beyond doubt, second, that in the 
past period of war our country has be- 
come stronger than it was at the begin- 
ning of the war. Not only our friends 
but even our enemies are bound to admit 
that our country is now united and 
rallied around its government more 
closely than ever before, that front and 
rear in our country are united in a single 
fighting camp, firing at the same target, 
that the Soviet people in the rear supply 
our front with constantly growing quan- 
tities of rifles and machine guns, trench 
mortars and guns, tanks and aircraft, 
food and ammunition. 

As for the international relations of 
our motherland, they have recently grown 
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and gained strength as never before. 
All freedom-loving peoples have joined 
forces against German _ imperialism. 
Their eyes are turned to the Soviet 
Union. The heroic struggle which the 
peoples of our country are waging for 
their freedom, honor and independence 
calls forth the admiration of all progres- 
sive humanity. The peoples of all free- 
dom-loving countries regard the Soviet 
Union as a force capable of saving the 
world from the Hitlerite plague. First 
place among these freedom-loving 
countries is held by Great Britain and 
the United States of America, to which 
we are bound by ties of friendship and 
alliance and which are rendering our 
country constantly increasing military 
assistance against the German fascist 


invaders. All these circumstances show 
that our country has become much 
stronger. 


Lastly, it is beyond doubt that in the 
past period the Red Army has become 
better organized and stronger than it 
was at the beginning of the war. One 
cannot regard as accidental the univer- 
sally known fact that, after the tempo- 
rary retreat caused by the treacherous 
attack of the German imperialists, the 
Red Army brought about a change in the 
course of the war and passed from active 
defense to successful offense against the 
enemy troops. The fact is that, thanks 
to Red Army successes, the patriotic war 
has entered a new stage—the stage of 
liberation of the Soviet lands from the 
Hitlerite vermin. True, the Red Army 
undertook execution of this historical 
task in the difficult conditions of a severe 
and snowy winter, but nevertheless it 
achieved great success. 

Having taken into its hands the initia- 
tive in war operations, the Red Army 
inflicted a number of severe defeats on 
the German fascist troops and compelled 
them to evacuate a considerable part of 
Soviet territory. The invaders’ plan to 
take advantage of the winter for a res- 
pite and consolidation of positions along 
their defense line suffered a fiasco. In 
‘he course of its offensive, the Red Army 
annihilated enormous amounts of enemy 
manpower and equipment, captured a 
fairly large quantity of equipment from 
the enemy and compelled him premature- 
ly to expend his reserves from the dis- 
tant rear, which had been destined for 
spring and summer operations. All this 
shows that the Red Army has become 
better organized and stronger, that its 
officers corps has grown steeled in bat- 
tle and its generals more experienced and 
far-sighted. 

A change has also taken place in the 
Red Army rank and file. Complacency 
and heedlessness in the attitude toward 
the enemy, observed among Red Army 
men in the first months of the patriotic 
war, have disappeared. The atrocities, 
plunder and violence perpetrated by the 
German fascist invaders upon the non- 
combatant population and Soviet war 
prisoners have cured our men of this 
disease. Red Army men have become 
more bitter and ruthless. They have 
learned really to hate the German fascist 
invaders. They have realized that one 
cannot defeat the enemy without learn- 
ing to hate him heart and soul. 
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There is no more idle talk of the invin- 
cibility of the German troops, which oc- 
curred at the beginning of the war and 
which served to disguise fear of the Ger- 
mans. The famous battles at Rostov 
and Kerch, at Moscow and Kalinin, at 
Tikhvin and Leningrad, in which the 
Red Army put the German fascist invad- 
ers to flight, convinced our Red Army 
men that idle talk about the invincibility 
of the German troops is but a fairy 
tale invented by fascist propagandists. 
The experience of war has convinced our 
Red Army men that the so-called cour- 
age of the German officer is something 
highly relative, that the German officer 
displays courage when dealing with un- 
armed war prisoners and the peaceful 
civilian population, but that courage 
leaves him when he is confronted by the 
organized strength of the Red Army. 
Recall the popular saying “Brave when 
facing a sheep, but a sheep when facing 
the brave.” 

These are the conclusions from the 
experience of war with the German fasc- 
ist invaders. What do they show? They 
show that we can and must continue to 
smite the German fascist invaders in the 
future until their final extermination 
and the final liberation of the Soviet 
land from the Hitlerite scoundrels. 

Comrades! We are waging a patri- 
otic war of liberation, a just war. We 
do not set ourselves the aim of seizing 
foreign countries, of conquering foreign 
peoples. Our aim is clear and noble. 
We want to liberate our Soviet land 
from the German fascist scoundrels. We 
want to liberate our brothers, the Ukrai- 
nians, Moldavians, Byelorussians, Lithu- 
anians, Letts, Estonians and Karelians, 
from the disgrace and humiliation to 
which they are subjected by the Ger- 
man fascist scoundrels. 

To achieve this aim we must defeat 
the German fascist army and extermi- 
nate the German occupants to the last 
man, as long as they will not surrender. 
There is no other way. We can do this 
and we must do this at any cost. The 
Red Army possesses everything necessary 
to achieve this lofty aim. Only one 
thing is lacking—ability to make full use 
against the enemy of the first-rate arma- 
ment supplied to it by our motherland. 
Therefore the task of the Red Army— 
its men, its machine gunners, its artillery- 
men, its trench mortar crews, its tank- 
ists, its fliers and cavalrymen—is to 
study military art, to study persistently, 
to learn their arms to perfection, to be- 
come experts in their line, and thus to 
learn to defeat the enemy surely. Only 
in this way can one learn the art of de- 
feating the enemy. 

Comrades! Men, commanders and po- 
litical workers of the Red Army and 
Navy! Guerrillas, men and women! 
Greetings and congratulations to you on 
May Day. I order: 

(1) The rank and file must learn to 
use the rifle perfectly, become masters 
of their arms, hit the enemy without fail, 
as is done by our glorious snipers, ex- 
terminators of the German occupants. 

(2) Machine gunners, artillerymen, 
trench mortar crews, tankists and fliers 
are to learn to use their arms to perfec- 
tion, to become experts in their special- 


ties, to smite the German fascist invad- 
ers point blank until they are finally 
exterminated. 

(3) Commanders of army units are 
to learn to perfection the coordination 
of arms, to become experts in the art 
of directing troops, to show the whole 
world that the Red Army is capable of 
fulfilling its great mission of liberation. 

(4) The entire Red Army is to see to 
it that the year 1942 shall become the 
year of the final defeat of the German 
fascist troops and the liberation of So- 
viet soil from the Hitlerite scoundrels. 

(5) Men and women guerrillas are to 
intensify guerrilla warfare in the rear 
of the German invaders, to destroy ene- 
my means of communication and trans- 
port facilities, to destroy enemy head- 
quarters and equipment, not to spare 
cartridges against the oppressors of our 
motherland. 

Under the invincible banner of great 
Lenin, forward to victory! 

Signed: STALIN 
People’s Commissar of Defense 


The best gun crew of a Moscow anti-aircraft 
battery on constant guard against Nazi attacks 
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November and then swung to the 
Soviet side, staying there for four 
months. Then, it oscillated at the 
zero point for two months and now 
is swinging right and left with a re- 
stricted amplitude, indicating a sort 
ot dynamic equilibrium. 

Now, what does this equilibrium 
suggest to us? 

It suggests most forcefully that a 
determined, immediate effort should 
be made to break it. 

In order to determine how and where 
this should be done, several premises 
should be established. 

Firstly, that the main enemy of the 
United Nations is Germany. With 
Germany beaten to her knees, the rest 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 


of the Axis does not stand a Mussoli- 
ni’s chance. 

Secondly, that the decisive military 
effort should always be made against 
the main forces of the enemy, against 
his greatest concentration of military 
power. 

Thirdly, that military decisions of 
great magnitude are attained on land, 
and only on land. Air power and sea 
power are in fact adjuncts, although 
very important adjuncts, of the land 
forces, and cannot bring decisions 
alone. 

Therefore, it is clear that the power 
of the United Nations must strike 
NOW, in EUROPE, by INVADING 
it. 

This is possible. The men and the 
equipment are there. 

The RAF and the USAF are power- 
ful enough to bomb Germany without 
appreciable opposition night after night 
with thousands of planes. The RAF 
fighters and bomb-carrying fighters 
raid Northern France daily almost 
with impunity. Such an agglomeration 
of air power surely can protect large 
landing operations across a narrow 
stretch of water. 

The United Nations have enough 
shipping to transport whole army corps 
to the far corners of the earth, over 
distances of two, three, even ten thou- 
sand miles. Could not this shipping 
transport army corps another hundred 
miles or less to Europe? It should not 
be forgotten that if it takes about six 
ship-tons per man to move divisions 
across great distances, it takes con- 
siderably less to transport them on 
trips of a few hours. (By the way, 
General MacArthur tells us that the 
Japanese transport their troops allow- 
ing for half a ton of ship-space per 
man. And, God knows, their distances 
are long.) 

There still are lots of ships which 
are being used to transport non-essen- 
tials. Yes, we still have bananas 
today! We should be eating apples 
instead. This is but a small example. 
The “unbearable” privation of going 
without trouser cuffs should be made 
much worse. It is better to fight and 
die, if necessary, in overalls than to 
grovel in a two-pants suit... . 

Therefore, the American-Anglo- 
Soviet agreement announced on June 
11, for a second front in 1942, is as 
good as a military victory. The people 
want the second front. Military opinion 








has OKayed it. 
natures on the dotted line. 
The New York Times reported that 


Now we have sig- 


“Congressional reaction . . . generally 
was good although the pre-war leaders 
in opposition to the President’s foreign 
policy advised caution.” 

This referred chiefly to isolationists 
like Wheeler, Nye, Shipstead and Van 
Nuys. Wheeler blared his interest 
in peace as if the war and the problem 
of winning it were minor incidentals. 
He also hoped “we don’t attempt an 
invasion until we're fully prepared,” 
a caution that amounts to a prohibition 
since preparation, as interpreted by 
isolationists, would take till doomsday. 

Nye took the other tack. ‘We've 
got a front or two of our own,” for 
which Goering, we are sure, would 
gladly reward him with one of his 
medals. 

A few others showed confusion. 

Senator Norris saw no necessity for 
a second front on land. Mass air 
assaults, he said, could “beat Germany 
to her knees.” British and American 
troops should be kept in England and 
used only to “mop up” the German 
remains in Europe. With all respect 
to the Senator, we submit that this is 
nothing but “overheated atmosphere.” 

Senator Hill tried to sit between 
two chairs by saying that while it 
seemed implicit that a second front 
would have to be established, he thought 
that such action should not be under- 
taken until the United Nations were 
“fully prepared to cope with the re- 
ported fifty-two divisions in Europe.” 
We submit that this is neither here 
nor there. Firstly, no one is ever 
FULLY prepared. Chances have to 
be taken in war. Secondly, it is rather 
humiliating for any of the United 
Nations to talk with such fear of fifty- 
two German divisions when the Red 
Army is tackling two hundred and 
‘fifty of them. 

Senator Bennett C. Clark, on the 
other hand, spoke like a soldier. While 
large-scale bombings would affect Ger- 
many’s morale and productive capacity 
greatly, “it’s the boy with the bayonet”’ 
he concluded “who conquers territory.” 
We fully agree with Senator Clark. 

We repeat—the hand of the scales 
oscillates near the zero point. 

The time is NOW. The place— 
EUROPE. ‘This means—a LAND 
ARMY. The method—INVASION. 

In the past year the Red Army has 
softened up the Wehrmacht. It has 
done and is doing its part, and more. 

Now let us do ours. 
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THE RED NAVY 
(Continued from page 12) 


transports bringing reinfurcements and 
supplies to Norway and the forces 
attacking Murmansk. They have been 
most instrumental in protecting ships 
bringing vital war aid to embattled 
Russia from Britain and the United 
States. 

The Red Navy played an important 
part in the first Russo-Finnish war. 
Not only were the naval operations in 
storming the islands in the Gulf of Fin- 
land brilliantly carried out, but pilots 
and artillerymen of the Red Baltic fleet 
took part in the air battles and in the 
storming of the Mannerheim line. 

Eighty Axis warships and two hun- 
dred and seventy-six transport and 
auxiliary vessels sunk in seven months, 
the evacuation of Odessa without a 
single loss, the defense of Leningrad, 
Sevastopol and Murmansk, the opera- 
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tions in the Kerch Straits and the 
storming of Feodosia and Eupatoria— 
this is the record of the Red Navy. 

Whatever the Red Navy lacks in 
equipment and numerical strength is 
compensated by the epic courage and 
heroism of the Red Navymen. A navy 
may possess the most modern technical 
equipment and enjoy superiority in 
numbers, yet lack strength, as is evi- 
denced by the Italian Navy, primarily 
because it is lacking in “heart,” the 
morale and courage that comes from 
knowing that one is fighting for a just 
cause. Red Navymen have that con- 
viction. Every shell they load, every 
torpedo they fire, carries with it their 
hopes for return to a free and happy 
life. 

Russian sailors are proud of their 
great tradition. The mutiny on the 
battleship Potemkin and the revolt of 
the men of the Black Sea fleet is to the 
Russians what the Boston Tea Party is 
to Americans, The heroic sailors who 
turned the guns of the cruiser Aurora 
on the Winter Palace and ushered in 
the new era, and their role in defending 
the new-born Soviet from White Guard 
and interventionist attacks, provide the 
most glorious pages in the revolutionary 
history of the Russian nation. Today, 
the Red Navy adds new pages, equally 
brilliant. 

The new Red Navy is sprung from 
the people. Her officers are the sons of 
workers, peasants and _ intellectuals. 
Gone is the tsarist rule by dilettantes 
and know-nothings. Red Navy officers 
are graduates of excellent naval acade- 
mies. They are mature, serious lead- 
ers who realize that they bear the hopes 
of the people of the USSR, and as 
General MacArthur noted, of the 
whole freedom loving world. 

The Red Navy is not “on paper,” 
as certain unscrupulous individuals 
would have us believe. They who cried 
that the Red Air fleet was a “collection 
of flying crates” and that the Red Army 
was a mass of “hungry, ill-clad, badly 
disciplined, illiterate peasants,” led 
by a command purged of all its “good 
generals” — these same “authorities” 


would have us believe that the Red 
Navy is a collection of armed tugboats. 
They may rave, these night club 
admirals and typewriter generals, but 
events have shown that the Soviet 
Union on the sea, as on land and in the 
air, is strong and invincible. 
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LETTER TO THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 16) 


You feel hatred and contempt well- . 


ing up in your heart. Calm yourself. 
This was, but it will never be again. 
The world has been cured since your 
father treated that terrible abscess on 
its body with iron and fire. And there 
were millions of such healers who 
worked with him, those days, and made 
sure that there would be no recurrence. 

In those days Sevastopol within and 
without was the front. Everything 
done there was done for or against you. 
Everyone was your friend or your 
enemy. Their deadly conflict was 
waged to decide your fate: whether 
it was to be happiness or misery, servi- 
tude or freedom! For the sake of your 
future your friends did not spare 
themselves and were ruthless to your 
foes. 

Your foes are forgotten. Their 
names are unknown. ‘Their bodies 
molder in unmatked earth. But your 
friends are remembered. Their names 
live. Some are warriors enshrined in 
history. Others were only workers 
in factories and shops. But their names 
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are known. ‘Their work is remem- 
bered. 

On the marble plaque in the third 
hall of the museum read of the modest 
working woman Anastasia Chaus who 
lost her arm in an air-raid but returned 
to her factory, learned to operate her 
machine one-armed and, with that one 
arm, raised her productivity 350 per 
cent! She was your friend! Read 
of Lydia Alexeyeva Rakova, who or- 
ganized sewing circles in bomb shelters, 
so that while bombs were falling warm 
clothing for the defenders of your 
future were being made! In Shelter 
Number 30, the Sevastopol women 
Alexandrova, Kryashkova, Menziko- 
va combed wool; Goncharenka, Ivano- 
va and Kozlova spun it; Guseva, Os- 
troverkhova, Orlova and Kudryavt- 
seva knitted it into socks. 

Sevastopol women sewed over 20,000 
pieces of warm clothing, repaired over 
100,000 and laundered ‘over 250,000 in 
the space of a few months. Your friends 
did not spare time nor strength. 1300 
tons of scrap metal were collected. In 


the underground factories they were 
converted into trench mortars, hand 
grenades, trench stoves, pots and field 
kitchens. 150,000 bottles that were 
collected became incendiary anti-tank 
missiles. All to protect your future! 

You were a fortunate child to have 
such friends! You had thousands of 


them, tens of thousands, all Sevastopol, 


the whole Soviet land! 

Dear distant comrade: I propose 
that you visit Sevastopol on the day of 
your coming of age, not to remind you 
of blood and death. No! For, as you 
will see, Sevastopol speaks of courage, 
hope and life. It is the symbol of the 
victory of life! ; 

Seeing it you will understand what 
you possess. You are the heir of what 
your father won for you. The light 
and joy around you were won with his 
warm blood. From his hand you have 
received the banner of happiness and 
freedom. Be the worthy standard- 
bearer of the great age he made pos- 
sible, 

And accept the handclasp of one 
whom you do not know but who was 
your friend during the Sevastopol 
defense and is your friend today. 


RUSSIA’S PEACE AIMS 


(Continued from page 20) 


cally to have other anti-Hitler artnies 
operating in Europe besides their own. 
And at the end of the war the Soviet 
Union will be faced with plenty of 
problems without taking on the im- 
mense risk of military adventures 
throughout Europe, prolonging , the 
awful strain of battle for its armies, 
its people and its economic system, 
and breaking with its present allies 
in the great struggle to rid mankind 
of Hitlerism. Furthermore, there is 
the major matter of Japan in the Far 
East. And it may well be that when 
the Nazis are defeated, Russia will be 
compelled to concentrate in a military 
way in the Pacific region. 

Naturally, Russia will insist on 
frontiers in the West that give her 
security against aggression and will 
presumably take back the Soviet ter- 
ritories that have been occupied by 
Hitler and his associate robbers during 
the past year, though an entirely fresh 
settlement concerning borders and 
populations will be negotiated with 
Poland. Naturally, too, new govern- 
ments will come into power in Ger- 


many, Italy and the other enslaved 
nations of Europe. Nobody can predict 
precisely what these governments will 
be like. But it will be Russia’s policy 
to work out with them as well as 
with England and America a system of 
collective security that will achieve 
lasting peace. 

Russia’s main peace aims, then, are 
ones that we in America can understand 
and indeed agree upon. For they are 
the peace aims of the United Nations 
in general. And it is one of the impera- 
tives of winning both the war and 
the peace that American-Soviet coopera- 
tion should continue, however our 
respective peoples may disagree on 
internal economic and political issues. 
We must not listen to those who would 
create hostility between these two great 
countries, the U. S. A. and the USSR, 
who would divide again the power 
we hold conjointly for peace and 
progress. Americans were fooled once 
about Soviet Russia, through Fascist 
propaganda and manufactured misun- 
derstanding. We cannot afford a 
second time to make the same mistake. 
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Opportunity today points 
southward. There, below 
the Rio Grande, are teem- 
ing millions, alive with 
desire for the things of 
life, with steadily grow- 
ing purchasing power, 
with goods to sell or exchange. They have aspi- 
rations, thoughts, a literature, an art and a cul- 
ture, that dates back before Plymouth Rock. 
Yet there’s a barrier keeping us from knowing 
these people and keeping them from knowing 
us. A barrier more formidable than a Chinese 
wall, the barrier of speech. We do not talk the 
same language. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR NEIGHBORS 


They are busily learning English, knowing its im- 
portance. We must learn Spanish or Portuguese 
or both if we are going to ever really understand 
our neighbors, a thing more important to us to- 
day than in pre-war days. Every statesman from 
the President and Mr. Cordell Hull down to the 
humblest tradesman and technician who knows 
those countries urges the mastery of Spanish and 
Portuguese as the first and most important step 
in better inter-American relations. 





Spanish or Portuguese is easy to learn. They are 
simple in pronunciation, rhythm and expression. 
Because of the large number of Latin words in 
English, English-speaking people find Spanish a 
familiar language. Half the vocabulary is 
grasped at a glance. 
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takes the drudgery out of learning another lan- 
guage. This easy, zatural method enables you to 
speak almost from the beginning. Clear voices 
of native men and women talk about everyday 
matters, such as the home, shopping, travel, 
business, dining, etc. All are discussed in 
natural useable language. 


AN HOUR A DAY—AND A NEW 
LANGUAGE IS YOURS 


You read a lesson in the book and as you read, 
you hear the words pronounced perfectly at a 


graded speed. 





SPANISH -~- PORTUGUESE 
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Soon you repeat and you discover that you have 
mastered the meaning and pronunciation of 85 
to 100 words in a foreign idiom. Thus, step by 
step, LINGUAPHONE takes you through a 
series of easy lessons and you acquire the vocab- 
ulary of an educated foreigner. One hour a day 
is what most LINGUAPHONE students re- 
quire, although many have made satisfactory 
progress devoting only 15 minutes daily. 


LINGUAPHONE is not a short cut—it has 
been scientifically prepared and is pedagogically 
sound. It has won the enthusiastic praise of 
thousands of teachers and laymen. More than 
14,000 schools have acquired LINGUAPHONE 
—more than a million students use it. 
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And scores of study-units in English speech, diction, 
vocabulary building, pronunciation, dramatics, etc. 
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44 Rockefeller Center 
New York City 


Without cost or obligation please send me the Lingua- 
phone Book. 
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Exciting, dramatic, com- 
prehensive — the _ first 
full authoritative story 
of the magnificent Red 
Army, the first to hurl 
back the blitzkrieg, to 
give the Nazi _ invinci- 
bility myth a knockout 
punch, 


—the book is an up-to- 
the-minute story — it 
tells not only how the 
Red Army is organized, 
trained and armed — but 
how it has fought, and is 
fighting in the field. 








markable 


The book is 267 pages 
and contains numerous 
maps and charts. The 
special edition, for our 
subscribers, is printed 
from the same plates and 
on the same high quality 
book paper, as the regular 
edition. 


Seat Sane 


\ Capt. Sergei N. Kournakoff 


and a full year’s 
subscription, 


both for only 
a) 
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HIS remarkable book tells the amazing story, and 
answers all your questions about the army of our 
fighting Soviet ally. Its contents include: Seven 
Centuries of Fighting; Civil War; The Red Army 
Comes of Age; the Five Military M’s — Materials, 
Money, Men, Mobilization, Morale; the Battles in the 
Far East, 1938-1939; The War in Finland; New Arms 
and Tactics; Soviet Strategy and Leadership; Heroes; 
Armageddon in the East; The Log of the War; 
Summary of the First Three Hundred Days. 
The author, Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff, is the 
noted military analyst. Formerly an officer in the 
Russian Imperial Army, he fought both against the 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 


I enclose $ for which please enter 
subscriptions for one year and send immediately 

copies of “RUSSIA’S FIGHTING FORCES” 
by Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff. This offer may be 
used for renewals or gifts to friends. If a renewal 
please mark R next to your name. Use blanks at 
right for gift subscriptions. 





Germans and against the Red Army. Since the days 
of the Civil War he has made a careful and con- 
tinuous study of the organization and development 
of the Red Army, especially in relation to world 
military developments, 

History has borne out Kournakoff’s analysis. No 
other military writer has proved so amazingly ac- 
curate. No other military writer could have produced 
a book so comprehensive, so clear, so authoritative, 
and at the same time so vivid and intimate. “Russia’s 
Fighting Forces” is crammed with information as up- 
to-the-minute as a newsreel, as fascinating as an 
adventure story! 
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